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MODERN EDUCATION, 


RESPECTING 


YOUNG LADIES 


AS WELL AS 
GENTLEM E N. 


I labour to diffuſe the important Good, 
Till this great Truth by all be underſtood 3 
© That all the pious Duties that we owe 
© Our Parents, Friends, our Country and our Gop; 
© The Seeds of every Virtue here below, 
From Diſcipline and eayly Culture grow.” 
WesT on EpucaT10Nn, Dodſley's Col. Vol. 4. 


EXT to the Preſervation of Life, the 
EpucaTioN of our Children is indiſputa- 

bly of the higheſt Importance, and of the moſt 
ntereſting and public Concernment. Not only 
the Welfare and Happineſs of private Families and 
Times preſent are ſubject to its Influence ; Human 
Nature is its Object; it affects whole Communi- 
ties, as well as Individuals, and in its Conſequen- 
es extends to remoteſt Poſterity. Conſidered in 
religious Light, it will be found, that not only 
dur temporal, but in a great Meaſure our eternal 
Tranquillity and Happineſs are determined by our 
Lducation. To aim at any Improvement therein, 
nuſt therefore be an honourable, as well as a uſe- 
ul Undertaking ; nor can any Thing offered to 
b promote 
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promote ſo valuable an End be ever deemed un- 
ſeaſonable or impertinent; the very Attempt be- 


Mine 


N rell, 


ſpeaks a candid and favourable Reception. is bre, 
true, upon this Subject the ableſt Heads have been W Offe 
employed; are ſtill exerciſing their Talents, ex- that 
ploding former Syſtems, and advancing new: Yet This 
much is ſtill wanting, and Complaints of Errors  rince 
and Inſufficiency are univerſal as they are juſt, n ge 
Could we preciſely trace the devious Path, and charg 
but once lay our Fingers on the particular Defe ds, Wihe C 
there would be no great Difficulty in diſcovering ion, 
the Remedy. Upon a ſtrict and impartial Scrutiny, WW Th 
it might probably appear, tha: it is not ſo much the Wkchoc 
modern Plan of F.ducation that wants Amendment, Wiranc 
as the Conduct of Parents and the Manners of {xper 
the People. As to the latter, it may be ſaid, they Wilaude 
are regulated by the known Uſages and Cuſtoms {Wrenerz 
of the Place wherein we live, and that there are Whr Le 
penal Laws inſtituted for the Puniſhment and ey d 
Reſtraint of every Thing of a criminal Nature. Whriout 
But penal Laws, however conſtructed, however ther 


multiplied, are by Experience often found too] Heads 
general, overcharged with Severity, and by nof boved 
Means ſufficient to the End. The Art of ret- om C 
dering a People virtuous, lies much deeper. It o' in 
is from Ignorarce they ſpeak, who would perſuadeWtenct 
us, that nothing is neceſſary for making a State wils. 
great and happy, but a Body of good Laus. ebe 
W hat chiefly tends to the Eſtabliſhment of a State, elf be 
is a judicious Police, fourded in habitual Modeſty, anc 
Temperance, Integrity, V:lour and veal Pat riotiſm ppily 
The general Prevalency of theſe Diſpoſitions i the 
not introduced by Laws and Sanctions, but byeateſt 
Education, Example, and the moderate and wilgMight t 
Exertion of thoſe diſcretionary Powers entruſteꝙ Hin a 
to Perions veſted with Authority. Thoſe, who em, © 
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E Minds have received a proper Bent, will behave 
ell, tho? left to themſelves. The Buſineſs, there- 
© fore, is not ſo much to find Ways of puniſhing 
F Offenders, as to form the Minds of the People fo, 
at they ſhall have no Diſpoſition to offend, 
This, in the firſt Inſtance, is preciſely the Pro- 
© rince of Profeſſors of Education: How far ours are 
In general qualified, or lay themſelves out to dif- 
charge ſo capital a Branch of Duty, and how far 
e Conduct of Parents is concerned in the Queſ- 
ion, are the Points now chiefly to be conſidered. 
BY That we are abundantly ſupplied with excellent 
chools for the ancient Languages and higher 
WBranches of Literature, (perhaps on impartial 
ö Lxperiment not inferiour at leaſt to the moſt ap- 
lauded in a neighbouring Country); and that in 
Urneral our Youth have a happy Genius and Turn 
r Letters, admit of no Contradiction; yet, that 
ey do not make an anſwerable Proficiency is no- 
priouſly evident. This cannot, however, with 
ther Juſtice or Propriety, be imputed to the 
Heads of thoſe learned Seminaries; Men of ap- 
foved Integrity, as well as Abilities. It proceeds 
Im Cauſes in which they are no Way concerned; 
o' in their Effects, they are to them Rocks of 
Iffence, and perpetual ftumbling Blocks to their 
wpils. Nor let it be Matter of Wonder, if the 
$'cbe be not properly prepared, and the Seed 
F*lf be of untoward Growth, that Weeds ſpring 
. and the future Crop proves abortive. Now 
\Wopily furniſhed as we are with able Profeſſors 
the learned Tongues, and while, with the 
eteſt Care and Fxactneſs, our Children are 
G esht the obſolete Proſody and critical Niceties of 
e un and Greek, what Proviſion have we for 
em, or how are they to be tutored, before they 
WF: properly capable of entering upon thoſe ex=tic 
b 2 Reſearches : 
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Reſearches? To whom do we commit the Culture 
df the infant Mind? In what goodly Soil do we 
nouriſh the early Shoots of Reaſon? From wha Te 
unſullied Fountain draw the genuine Purity o {ill 
Speech? What Maſters have we for the Improve has 
* ment of Articulation ? For teaching the Propor mil! 
tion of Sound, and Quantity of Syllables ii bein 
Engliſb, and for pointing out to their Pupils, b cbt 
Precept and Example, the right Uſe of Accent . 
Emphaſis, and Tones?' Who have we to end, 
plain to them the Idiom and Peculiarities of theifM4nd 
native Language, and to give them a correct, raf The 
tional, and manly Expreſſion in writing and ſpeak 4 ed 
ing therein? Are not theſe Things generally left (Lov: 
Chance, or conſigned to the loweit, moſt illibera rradi 
and moſt ignorant of Mankind? We have 'Teach{Wike 
ers of Grammar who know not the Parts of Spcec Pall 
no, nor even how to fpell ; their very Advertiſ n a 
ments put it beyond Surmiſe; of Geography an{Wuhe: 
Hiſtory, not capable of diftinguiſhing a MonarchMad c 
from an Ariſtocracy, or the Zodiac from the qui} Tec 
noctial; of Arithmetic and Buok-keeping, ſcarcQefler 
ly ſenſible the four firſt Rules of the one are at? mprc 
inſtrumental to the other; yet they make a pompoſſ woſt 
Flouriſh with the Names to amuſe the 1 ignoranſf dent 
* 
and to take in the unwary. Could it be imagine L. 
that, in a Nation one Degree above Barbariſm, aWhat v 
Man durſt openly undertake to teach twenty-ci2Mhere 
different Branches of Learning, of which he kno Pei 
no more than what could be gleaned from the enetr 
tle-Pages of the Books from whence he tranſcr vWF taug 
them? Could it be imagined that the. Atiempis WW Nat 
ſuch Impoſtors are attended with [ncouravemeutry | 
Yet both are literally true. V/e have a Pro'ei me 
of French who was never out of Ireland; ne Hus 
t had any Opportunities of improving by Conver e equi 
tion with French People, and, in the. whole, Nik; 
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bout ſix Weeks Aſſiſtance from another; yet, now 
enjoying a conſiderable Income in Quality of French 
Leacher to a School of Eminence. But, what is 
till more incredible, a certain notable Adventurer 
bas inſinuated himſelf into many of the firſt Fa- 
mlics n the Capacity of Writing Maſter, who, 
being unexpectedly called upon for a Receipt, was 
3 used to declare himſeli, and own he * corld not 
# ite. Such are the Directors of our Inf _— 
nd, in many Reſpects, our molt precious Years | 
Y End of a ſimilar Stamp muſt be their Inſtructions ! 
he Care of implanting in young Minds the early 
< seeds of Virtue z of inculcating and enforcing the 
love of Truth; of preventing bad Habits, and 
| — vicious Principles white vet in the Bud; 
he Regulation of their Morals, their Appetites, 
Paſſions and Aﬀections ; and the proper Oecono- 
Boy and juſt Eſtimation of their "Time, are "Things 
heard of in the common Run of Engliſh Schools, 
1 nd conſequently neglected. 
Jo account tor this, requires but a Moment's 
c@ Reflection. The Art of managing, forming, and 
improving the human Mind, is, of all others, the 
oVoſt intricate and extraordinary, and, in the Judge- 
u bent of Reaſon, evidently the moſt important. But 
ric Labour beftowed upon it is leſs obvious than 
au at which more directly appeals to the Senſes. 
ere, the Maſter is litle ſeen: that Ripeneſs of 
0 Lgination; that pleaſing Intelligence, and happy 
enetration, obſervable in ſome Children, judiciouſ- 
taught, are conſidered as the genuine Offspring 
Nature; never attributed to the Care and In- 
entry of their Teachers; nay, in many Cafes, be- 
eme the Sources of their greateſt Reproach. 
e bus Men ef Learning and Genius (who alone 
ere equal to it) are deterred from the ungrateful 
„a; and thoſe, upon whom the Lot has hitherto 
abe b 3 fallen, 
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fallen, having little Reliſh for Purſuits of ſuch du 
bious Eſtimation, jog on in the old beaten Track, 
enjoying, as they may, the pitiful Emoluments o 
their Calling, unſolicitous of higher Accomplifh 
ments. 

But, ſuppoſing a ſufficient Number of Perſon 


duly qualified in this Way, are not the Want of : 
ſuitable Encouragement, and the indiſcriminate . 


Choice of Maſters, great Bars to their Endeavours! 
Do not Parents too commonly take, and condem 


Characters upon Truſt, and often, to ſpeak but 
modeſtly, trom very ſuſpicious Aathority ? Do 
they, previouſly to putting out their Children 
carefully and circumſtantially examine into every 
Part of the Conduct and Oeconomy of, Places of 


Education, and regulate their Determinations ac 


cordingly? Could the moſt minute Examination 
into thoſe Particulars ever give Offence to ſuch a 
truly deſerve the Name of Maſter? On the con 
trary, it muſt be a Spur to their Induſtry : where 
every Thing is juſt, well calculated, and ftritly 
methodical, muſt they not fecretly exult in conſciq 
ous Rectitude, and derive Honcur and additiona@®: 
Succeſs from the Scrutiny ? Inſtead of this, a fen 


Shillings Difference in Point of Price, a Street o 


two's Diſtance, or ſome ſuch trivial Inducement 


are too frequemly an Overbalance for every? 


weightier Conſideration, and the only Motives to 


Preference ? On the other Hand, many, far fro 


entertaining ſuch miſtaken Notions of Oeconomy | 
and greatly ſenſible of the Deficiencies here hinted 
at, are totally at a Loſs how to diſpoſe of thei 


Children for the firſt eight or nine Years of the 


Life. Hence that prevailing Overſight of coop 


ing up Boys ſo long in the Nurſery under the In 


ſpection of ſome low-bred illiterate Domeſtic; or 


what is of ſtill more dangerous Tendency, letting 
thet 
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them run wild about the Kitchen, aſſociating with 
Scullions, Grooms, and Stable-boys. At length, 
grown inſupportably riotous and inſolent, they are 
baniſhed, and in a great Meaſure alienated from 
their Parents, and all the endearing Obligations of 
Family Connection, to learn, ſtrange Prepoſſeſ- 
ſion ! the carnal and ridiculous Legends of Hea- 
theniſm, in Preference to the ſacred Truths of 
Chriſtianity ; and dead Languages, without the leaft 
Pre-acquaintance with the Rudiments of their own. 
How contrary to the Practice of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, whom we ſo much admire | 

As to young Gentlemen intended for certain 
Profeſſions, particularly in naval, military, and 
commercial Lite, the Languages are there, for tlie 
moſt Part, entirely given up, and doubtleſs with 
Propriety : but, what more immediately to the Pur- 
poſe is ſubſtituted in their Room? Is attaining a 
toltrable Hand, a flight practical Notion of Arith- 
metic, and what is vu'garly taught for Book-keep- 
ing, ſufficient Employment 'till the Age ot fifteen 
or ſixteen? Vet are not thoſe all, Parents in gene- 
ral look for, and much more than many Youths 
can boaſt of at the Time of their quitting School ? 
Might not a Courſe of Inſtruction be purſued, 
which, befides many peculiar Advantages, ſhould 
furniſh them with much ſuperiour Degrees of thoſe z 
and alſo ſupply them with moſt Articles of uſeful 
and neceſſary Learning propoſed in the Latin Way? 
Does the preſent Method ſufficiently anſwer the 
Ends it ſhould aim at? Let Experience declare, 
might not Gentlemen of Buſineſs be more amply 
qualified for their reſpective Departments? For 
Inſtance; Is there any Claſs of Men of greater Va- 
riety of Dealings; of more complicated Inter- 


courſe ; or more extenſive Connections, than Mer- 


chants? What Set of Men contribute more to the 
b 4 Support 
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rewarded, and the Poor maintained and employed]; 
and upon which our very Exiſtence, as a free Na- 
tion, depends? They link together, as it were, 
diſtant Realms, and all Humankind is intereſted in 
their Tranſactions? What an Extent of Know- 
lege! What Abilities muſt it require! to fit a 
Man properly for ſuch great and valuable Purpo- 
ſes? Yet, is there a Clais of Men in the Britiſh 
Dominions, who labour under greater Diſadvan- 
tages in Point of Education? 

According to the moſt wife Policy of our happy 
Conſtitution, every Man of Property and Abili- 
ties may have a Scat in the great Council of the 
Nation in View ; or confined in a narrower Sphere, 
as a Conſtituent, he may influence their Determi- 
nations, and preſcribe Rules of Conduct, and give 
Inſtructions to the Repretentatives; fo far he is a 
Legiſlator : The cxecutive Part, as well as the 
deliberative, in a lower Degree, may be lodged in 
his Hands; and the Welfare, Liberty, and Pro- 
perties of Millions, be affected by his Conduct. 
Theſe are Objects of Moment; Offices of Truſt 
and Conſequence, which require far deeper Un- 
derſtanding, far different Qualifications, than are 
commonly ſought after: yet theſe are Offices every 
Citizen may expect; Honours which every good 
Citizen ſhould be prepared to ſupport. Will a 
Smattering of- two or three of the minor Claſlics 
enable a Man to conduct himſelf with Propriety 
and Honour in Stations of ſuch complicated Variety? 
Or, are a merely mechanical Knowlege, and Appli- 
cation of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 


and Diviſion (however deſirable and eſſential in 
their 


Support of public Credit, or to the Honour and 
Advantage of the State? Who more concerned in 
diſperſing, extending and perfecting our Manufac- 
tures, by which Induſtry is encouraged, Integrity 
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; Y their Kind) the only requiſite Acquiſitions to the 
effectual Diſcharge of ſuch important Duties. 
surely „No; though they may be fully ſufficient, or 
eren much more than is neceſſary (as Practice alone 
may ſerve) to go through the mechanical Part of 
any Buſineſs whatever: but, to be a Maſter; to 
execute with Taſte; to invent, and to improve, 
includes ſomething more extenſive, and ſuppoſes 
© good Share of acquired, as well as natural Know- 
eege. 
lt may now be thought ſomething extraordinary, 
and ſubverſive of all that has been ſaid, to aſſert that 
1 our Application to Letters, and the general Uſe of 
© Books, have been extremely injurious to the Inte-- 
k reſts of Virtue and Morality, and the grand Ob- 
| tacles to the Advancement of real and ſolid Learn- 
ing. Yet ftrange and paradoxical as it may ſeem, 
ach is the Fact. The moſt ſagacious Writers au- 
benticate the Poſition, and daily Experience af- 
Words abundant Demonitration of it. Mr. Locke 
Eilerts © That moſt of our Frrors in thinking 
E* ariſe from an Abuſe of Words; that it is im- 
* poſhble we can think with Preciſion, *till we 
firſt examine whether we have preciſe Ideas 
* annexed to the Terms we uſe: and that it is 
| equally impoſſible to communicate our Thoughts 
to others with FHxactneſs, unleſs we are hrlt 
agreed in the exact Meaning of our Words.” 
pon this, Mr. Sheridan, in his excellent Lectures 
Elocution, judiciouſiy obſerves, that we have 
ot far to ſeek tor the Source of our [mpropriety 
© the Uſe of Words, if we reflect“ That the 


Study of our own Language has never. been 
1 b 5 6 made 


5 Pages IV. and V. of the Dublin Editions, 12mo. Price three” 
ih Shillings; Page VII. and VIII. of the London Laien 4to. 
t Paper, Holt a Guinea. 
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made Part of the Education of our Youth; 
conſequently the Uſe of Words is got wholly 
by Chance, according to the Company that we 
keep, or the Books that we read. And if nei- 
ther the Companions with whom we converſe, 
nor the Authors whom we conſult, are exact 
in the Uſe of Words, I cannot ſee how it is to 
be expected that we ſhould arrive at any Preci- 
ſion in that Reſpect.“ To which he farther 
adds, „ The Way to have clear and preciſe Ideas 
© affixed to the Uſe of Words, would be to have 
* Mankind”” (Females as well as Males, in my 
Senſe of the Paſſage, and as I know the Author 
himſelf intended) “ taught from their early Days, 
% by proper Maſters. the preciſe Meaning of all 
* the Words they uſe. Mr. Locke grievoully 
complains of our Neglect of ſtudying our Mo- 
ther Tongue. But he Jays the Fault at the 
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the Maſters of Latin Schools, and Tutors 


& at the Univerſities. 


cc 


Education, and encouraging proper Maſters to 
follow it as their ſole Employment, in the ſame 
Way as the ſeveral Maſters in the other Branch- 
es do. And certainly whether we conſider the 
Difficulty of the Thing, or the great Ends 
which might be anſwered by it, the Maſters in 
cc 
c ragement, as thoſe in any other.” This laſt 
Aſſertion may require Illuſtration, as it flatly con- 
tradicts a common practical Maxim, The cheapeſt is 
the moſt eligible, But here lies the Miſtake. 
Error is in the firſt Concoction. The Miſchief is 
all in our firſt ſetting out. When Men have un 
fucceſsfully attempted and proved themſelves un 


Nothing effectual can be 
done, without making that a diſtinct Branch of Þ 


The 


that Branch, ought to meet with as great Encou- 
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wrong Door when he imputes this Neglect to 
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qualified for every other Employment, their der- 
nier Reſource is to open a School; they announce 
it in the Papers; and by various Practices of low 
Cunning and Circumvention, work out a ſorry 
Subſiſtence, building, as already obſerved, on the 
Credulity of the Public; but little aware of the 
Extent of any one Department of the Province 
they embark in. The Teaching of Engliſb appears 
the moſt obvious and practicable; for ſurely it is 
their Mother Tongue ; they can perhaps write a 
legible Hand ; poſſibly they can figure a little; and 
they can bum over the Pſalter and Teſtament ; ; and, 
may be, ſcramble through the firſt Chapter of I 
Matthew, and the latter Part of the third of St. 
Luke, nay, gabble over the tenth Chapter of Ne- 
hemiah : that is capital Performance]! But what 
ſay the Judicious ? It is a Principle with them, that 
no Man can read what he does not perfectly under- 
ſtand : and there is a Truth eaſily and evidently 
deducible, that no Man can teach what he cannot 
himſelf read. Thus theſe unlicked Bear- leaders, 
utterly ignorant of all juſt Rules, with regard to 
the Art of Speaking or Pronunciation, can only 
attempt the written Alphabet, and to ſpell and put 
Syllables together in their vulgar Acceptation; con- 
ſequently, their utmoſt Qualifications extending no 
farther than the mere Combination of Letters (and 
even in that, not one of a Thouſand tolerably ſkilled) 
the Extent of their Inſtructions muſt there deter- 
mine alſo. How extremely difficult it is to read 
well, and how little capable thofe are who aſſume 
the Office of Teaching, is manifeſtly proved in the 
Scarcity of good Readers ny where to be met 
with. We hear People on all Hands liberal in their 
Cenſures, and exclaiming againſt the Practice; but 
whoever thinks of, or ſets ſeriouſſy about remedy- 
ing the Evi} till it is too late, and the Means ut- 
terly” 


1 
terly beyond their Power? It has been well obſery- 
ed by the ingenious Author above quoted, that 
© Good public Reading or Speaking, is one of 
ce the rareſt Qualities to be found, in a Country, 
& where reading and ſpeaking in Public, are more 
& generally uſed, than in any other in the known 
£ World; where the doing them well is a Matter 

& of the utmoſt Importance to the State, and to 
& Society; and where Promotion, or Honour to 
& Individuals, is ſure to attend even a moderate 
“ Share of Merit in thoſe Points.” He had well 
examined, and was Maſter of his Subject, and has 
treated it more comprehenſively than was ever 
before attempted.* Supported (among others of no 
Jeſs Authority) by Milton, Addiſon, and that clear- 
ſighted and penetrating Philoſopher, Locke, he in- 
veſtigates the Cauſes of our Failure in theſe Re- 
ſpects with the utmoſt Perſpicuity and Preciſion ; 
and ſthews to Demonſtration they all ariſe from the 
three following Sources. 

F-r/?, The Imperfection of the alphabetic Art, 
or Language of Books. ty 

Second, The general Inadvertency, Prejudices, 
and Miſmanagement of our Parents. 

Third, (A Conſequence of the former) The In- 
ſufficiency of our Peachers, and the erroneous, 
ill adapted Inſtitutions to which we are ſubjected 
in early Years. 

It is an undeniable and much to be lamented 
Truth, as all, who have ever taken a Book in 
Hand, have experienced, that the alphabetic or 
written Language, which ſhould be in all Reſpects 

a preciſe 


® See SHERIDAN'S BRITISH EDUCATION z a Book well worth 
the carefel Peruſal of every judicious Parent; alſo his Lectures be- 
fore mentioned. Both printed at the Expence of the Writer of the 
preſent Work, with a View to promote the Intereſts of Youth aud 
the general Good of Society, | 


— 
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j a preciſe Tranſcript of its Archetype, the Language 
- ſpoken, is in a very imperfe& State, and by no 
Means calculated to anſwer the Ends to which, 
in modern Practice, it has been converted, 1 
for which, in its original Inſtitution, it moſt cer- 
tainly was never deſigned. * But, as there is lit- 
tle Probability of any Reformation ſuddenly to take 
Place, which would ſuperinduce ſome very eſſen- 
tial Changes in the typographic Art, and con- 
ſiderably affect the preſent Editions of our 
Books, it may be regarded as a Point, purely ſpe- 
culative, unneceſſary here to inſiſt upon. This 
Imperfection of the written Language, however 
* renders the Art of Teaching by ſo much the more 
L 1 laborious and irkſome; conſequently, 
demands a greater Extent of Capacity and Abilities 
q in the Inſtructor, as well as a greater Portion of 
Attention and Afſiduity in the Learners; their Pro- 
4 Y vet is by ſo much the more tedious and diſcou- 
raging, and the Inſtances of Excellence inconceiva- 
bly more rare; to ſay nothing of its pernicious 
Tendency in many other Reſpects. 

In the ſecond Place, it is not generally adverted 
to, though it be demonſtrably true, that Parents 
© themſelves are the greateſt Odſtacles in the Way of 
their Childrens Improvement. A perfectly conſiſtent 
Understanding between Parent and Preceptor is 

by no Means general ;+ on the contrary, there ſeems 
to exiſt a Kind of Warfare, ſupported by natural 

Affection on the one Part, and a Spirit of ReQitude 

| on the other. Like Man and Wife, they ought mu- 

| tually to aſſiſt and ſupport their ſeveral Prerogatives, 
and 


1 
4 
8 

1 


® See Sheridan on Education, Lecture iſt. 
+ This is a Reproach of old Standing; ; Juvenal, though never a 
chool-Maſter, bitterly inveighs againſt it, and many others before 
iim. Is there good Senſe and Virtue enough intheſe Times to give 
Hope of Reformation? 
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and to draw both one Way for the Advantage of the 
common Cauſe. Yet a ſecret Jealouſy between 
the Parties often fruſtrates their Hopes; and ſeldom 
can they bring themſelves to an open and candid | 
Explanation, till Matters have run too high, and 
an entire Rupture enſues. 


gles, and becomes the Victim of Humour and Ca- | 
price. It is a Circumſtance diſcouraging and truly] 


mortifying, to Maſters, after they have been; 


labouring for a Length of Time, and exereiſing all 
their Abilities, upon regular and well grounded 
Principles, to eradicate bad Habits in a Child, and 
to lay a proper and ſure Foundation for his Ad- 
vancement, to have him hurried off in a capricious 
Moment to another, without the leaſt Suſpicion or 


Intimation of a Cauſe for it; *till, ſome Months, 


or, perhaps, Years afterwards, comes abont from : : 
different Quarter a prodigious Something ailedged 
which never in Reality had the ſmalleſt Shadow off 

Exiſtence, yet has travelled abroad from "Tea Table 
to Tea Table, with a thouſand Aggravaticns. "Thus 


a uſeful and eſtimable public Character falls a Sacri- 


fice to private Pique and inſidious unprovoked Reſent 
ment; while perhaps ſome ignorant and worthleſs 


Sycophant is builuing a Name upon his Shoulders. 


and reaping the Harveſt of his Skill and Induſtry 


Theſe are the propitious Steps that ſometimes lift 2 


your ignorant Underſtrappers to Notice; who, a 
their grand Patron, the Arch-deceiver at the La 


of Eve, © ſquat like a Toad, 't enſnare unwar' „ 


Minds, and, at meet Seaſons, by artful Suggeſti 
ons and ruinous Indulgences, poiſon the raw Imagi 


nations of Children againſt their Superiours, and 


foment all their little Diſcontents, however cauſe 
leſs, trivial, or injurious. 


I See Paradiſe Left, B. IV. v. 799, &c. 
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Thus, the poor Child“ 
is frequently cut ſhort in the Criſis of his Strug- 


Thus, 


1 
Thus, a wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A Man that's handſome, good, and wiſe, 
Kills him; thence thinking to inherit 
His Wit, his Beauty, and his Merit. 


Every Man is entitled to the Reward of his De- 
ſerts. But, what Security is the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Merit againſt Attacks like theſe? They not only 
injure the Individual ; but, by a Scheme of uni- 
verſal Levelling, deſtroy all Emulation, and ſtrike 
at the very Root of Education itſelf. Upon a Topic 
of this Conſequence, I crave a few Moments long- 
er Indulgence. Taking it for granted, the Pa- 
rents have, on their Part, acquitted themſelves 
properly at firſt ſetting off, and have been duly cir- 
cumſpe& to find out, and place their Child under, 
2 Man of undoubted Eminence and Repnte : Tak- 
ing, I ſay, theſe Premiſſes for granted, we may 
ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding, a Caſe by no Means 
unnatural or uncommon : The Child ſeems not to 
make a proportionable or ſatisfactory Progreſs, Is 
it the Fault of the Child, or of the Maſter ? Or, 
is there, in Truth, any Thing culpable in either? 
Are vou not, rather, vourſelf to be condemned, 
| for forming unwarrantable Expectations, and pre- 
4 cipitate Judgements ? Or, it either be indeed faulty, 
is it not at leaſt as reaſonable, if not infinitely 
more ſo, to attribute it to the Child, who can 
have little or no Senſe of the Conſequences, as to 
the Maſter, who muſt be convinced his All is at 
Stake? But Reports are ſpread to the Prejudice of 
= the Maſtcr : Was there ever yet a Man of Eminence 
without Fnemies ? Before you condemn, ſeriouſly 
alk yourſelves, are you ſure of the Facts? You 
believe them to be true ? Upon what Authority ? 
Upon what Conviction? It may not be amiſs to go 
| [ a little farther, -M hat Obligation, what particu- 


11 
lar Acts of Friendſhip have I conferred upon this 


Man, who is daily exerting his Talents to ad- 
vance my Child to Honour, and to render him 
wiſe and happy? An Authority I cannot diſpute 
declares the Preceptor is in all Caſes the Obliger. 
I pay him the ſtipulated Fee, *tis true,* but equit- 
ably conſidered, is that a ſutficicot, and adequate 
Recompence for the Loſs of Health and every wordly 
Enjoyment, devoted, as he is, to an Avocation 
confeſſedly the moſt irkſome and flaviſh in Life? 
Do I, as I ought, co-operate with, and for ward is 
Endeavours in the Service of my Child, and that of 
the Public? Do I not, rather, in many Inſtances, 
render his Care abortive ; and, to fcreen my on, 
or ray Child's, Deficiencies, illberally attack his 
Reputation; which, to a Man ot Senſe and Spirit, 
is above the Price of Kubics, is dearer to him 
than Life? Do I not give Far to every idle 
Suggeſtion, every impertinent Cavil, for which, 
Circumſtances duly weighed, there can be no 
Fonndation, and of which I may be convinced at 
the flated Examinations, or whenever elſe I chooſe 
to apply to him? He muſt (even from intereſted 
Views, if nothing elſe) be doing my Child all the 
Good in his Power; and, while he is promoting 
the Welfare and Happineſs of mine, can I be 
mean enough and baſe enough, to heap irre- 
parable Injuries on him, his Wite and Children, 
who never injured me? Shall I countenance the 
fecret Machinations of Envy, Ignorance and ill 

Nature; 


This is here admitted for the Sake of Argument, rather than 
given as an unexceptionable Fact: The contrary is too frequently 
the Caſe : and, what is ſtill more aggravating, Maſters are generally 
abuſed, in Proportion as they are ill paid; and thoſe, who never 
pay at all, are. always their moſt violent and implacable Enemies, 
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Nature; or indulge a malicious Jeſt, at the Ex- 
pence of the Peace and Fortunes of a Man, that, 
both from Station and Education, I ought to treat 
with Candour, Reſpect, and Friendſhip ? There 
are many, I am ſatisfied, theſe Queſtions muſt 
give a Check to: And, were they attentively re- 
© duced to Practice, the riſing Generation at leaſt 
E would ſpeedily reap the Benefits. 
All Children might be Scholars; uſeſul tho? 
not ſhining; and moſt Children would be good 
ones, were they not prevented by us, Children of 
larger Growth, even, Truth {till ſupports her Charge, 
our Parents themſelves. Their Ideas of Education 
are frequently at Variance with Reaſon and Na- 
ture; merely fortuitous, and raſhly adopted. What 
Authors have they ſeriouſly examined, and com- 
pared, on the Subject? What Experience is it poſ- 
fible they could have had? The Qualifications for 
E rearing Children are not intuitively furniſhed with 
| their Births ; neither is it a Matter of Courſe, nor 
© an Effect of Inftint. No Subject requires a great- 
er Stretch of Thought, a cloſer Application, or a 
more thorough Acquaintance with Human Nature. 
Their exceſſive Eagerneſs to have their Children 
© Scholars is in Fact the Reaſon, why ſo few of them 
turn out ſuch. This Eagerneſs chiefly operates 
for the earlieſt Pledges of their Love; and at the 
very Time, the niceſt Delicacy, and moſt critical 
# Diſcernment, is requiſite to conduct them; in 
© their Infancy, and firſt Introduction to Learning. 
The SUPREME DIRECTOR has admirably ſuited 
the Faculties of the Soul to the various ſucceſſive 
Exigences and operative Functions of the Body; 
and, as we obſerve a gradual Maturation of the 
| corporeal Powers, the mental, keeping Pace 
with them, advance moſt naturally in a fimilar 


Gradation. 
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Gradation. The Body, in its infant Sta“ e, requires 


early and unremitting Care; fo does the Mind; 
and as, to promote a wholeſome and vigorous & . 


Growth, we adminiſter to the Body with Delicacy | t 
and cautious Reſerve, by which, in due Seaſon, b 
it ripens into Size, Strength, and Activity, fo, 
with the like indefatigable Caution, Delicacy, and tl 
Judgement, ſhould we, from the Beginning, nou-M— be 
riſh and conduct the infant Shoots of Reaſon, in, is 
patient Expectation of a happy and fruittul Ma- nz 
turity. Thus, tho” in all other Things, we ob“ of 
ſerve Children advance by regular, and almoſt in #1o 
perceptible Approaches, at once they muſt be Scho an 


lars, whether Nature conſent to it or not. Reading, All 
is the immediate Object. No Allowances for 
Difference of Capacity; no Conſideration of what ful 
minute and various Preparation ſhould precede a, Se 
Undertaking of ſuch complicated Difficulty.+ Bug hi 
what is here meant by Reading? If Children arg& adbl 
acquainted with written Words, ſo as to acknow Po 
lege them at Sight, and give them a tolerab por 


read thr 

| or: 

+ The Difficulty of reading, and teaching to read, is allowed by hap 

all People of Judgement and Reflection: but with others, leis hap 

py in thoſe Particulars, it is not univerſally apprehended. Tho wal 

who know no Difficulty, apprehend none; and to Ignorance ever, A ſu 

Thing is eaſy. How often do we fee Books put into a Child plac 
Hand by Way of trying him, as the Phraſe is, to the Style ang P 

Su ject of which he is totally a Stranger; yet, if he do not read Gr. 

off at Sight, he is row-beaten and abuſed ; when poſſibly the vert gerc 

Apprehenſion of ſuch illiberal Treatment, and his internal Struggle fon | 


to make Senſe out of what he cannot comprehend, are the ſole Cauſe 

of his Failure. It is affirmed on good Authority, that the young extr 
Gentleman, on whom the Town lately beſtowed ſuch diſtinguiſhing lea 
Marks o Approbation in the Part of CaTo, tho' under very earl p ; 
Tuition, was not permitted to read till about eight Years of Age, H ſenti 
rapid Progreſs afterwards proves the Juſtice of he Theory; yet it i Se 
not ſet down as a Rule for univerſal Practice without Exception; G M 
nius and Circumſtances vary, and ſome are much earlier ripe than Mon 
others. Theſe Things ſhould be attentively conſidered, and entire exha 


ſubmitted to the Diſcretion of the judicious Inſtructor 
CRITo Mixos. 
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ready Utterance, they are accounted fine Readers; 
that is the grand Deſideratum; and ſo much the 
moſt ignorant Pedagogues may eaſily atchieve, and 
the ſooner, the more their acknowleged Merit; 
but, the Truth is, moſt Children read, as it is 
called, by much to9 ſoon; for they are hurried over 
the elementary Part, and read (bar the Soleciſm) 
before they can poſſibly underſtand. Here, then, 
is the firſt and chief Source of Vacancy of Counte- 
nance, Inanity of Tone, Poverty and Inſignificance 
of Manner, and all the long et cetera of Defects 
ſo notoriouſly ſtriking, in the ableſt Proficients : 
and hence the tardy and unſatisfactory Progreſs in 
all their ſubſequent Learning. 

The human Mind is caught with the Wonder 
ful and Surprizing; eſpecially, where it relates to 
Self: Of this Kind is the Parade of Infant Scholar- 
ſhip. To hear a little prattling Innocent, ſcarcely 
able to utter twenty Words intelligibly, and whoſe 
Power of Conception extends not to the juſt Im- 
port of the moſt ſimple Term, making its Way 
thro' a long-winded Paragraph, a difficult Chapter, 
or a Pſalm fraught with divine Myſteries; or, per- 
haps, hurrying over an abſtruſe Catechiſm, will 
warm a fond Parent's Boſom into Extaſies; and, on 
a ſuperficial View, is, no Doubt, an Object of Com- 
placency and grateful Curioſity. It is, however, a 
Gratitication too flattering, too pregnant with dan- 
gerous Conſequences, to be feriouſly wiſhed. Ro- 
ſes have been taught to blow, and Fruits to ripen 


& extravagantly out of the Courſe of Nature: they 


pleaſe the Eye, excite our Wonder ; but, the Ef- 
ſentials are wanting; they have neither Subſtance, 
Smell, nor Flavour; and by anticipating a few 


Months, the parent Tree ſuffers ; its Stamina is 


exhauſted and deſtroyed. Nature is an Enemy to 
theſe 
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theſe premature Births ; ſhe muſt be led, not dri- 
ven; ſheis a coy Dame, freakiſh and humourſome; 
wears a thouſand different Garbs, a thouſand vari- 
ous Aſpects; and requires a Length of Cuurtſhip, 
and pain ul Aſſiduity, to induce her to Compliance : 
But, ſhe is abundantly grateful, and ſeldom fails 
to reward her Votaries, and crown their Labours 
with Succeſs. Strange as it may appear, have we 
not heard People in advanced Years bo:%ing, they 
read to Perfection, and as well as any one could or 
need to do, at the Age of four or five? What Ideas 
muſt they have of Reading? Confined indeed! 
And if, by this Standard, we eſtimate their Profi- 
ciency in other Branches, the Reſuſt will turn out, 
I fear, little to their Advantage, or indeed to tie 
Honour of their Directors, who could tamely land 
by and ſuffer them to ſquander away Lime ſo truit- 
leſsly. | wy 

'This leads again to the Point ſet out with, that 
the Cuſtom of indiſcriminate Reading, and the ge- 
neral Uſe of Books. even excluſive ot the Matter, 
is injurious to Virtue, deſtructive of all Principles 
of Truth and Morality, and ſubverſive of real 
Knowlege. The Evil has taken too deep Root to 
be eaſily removed, and muſt daily encreaſe while 
our prepoſterous Methods of Inſtruction remain in 
Force. As Matters now ſtand, the Spirit of Enqui- 
ry, natural to Children, is ſuppreſſed, and totally 
obliterated. Groaning under the Threats and Se- 
verities of their Teachers, excited and kept alive 
by the eager Impatience of Perents, their Fa- 
culties are benumbed, and all their Senſes bewi]- 


dered: Ears have they, but they hear not; Eyes. 


have they, but ſee not; Underſtanding have they, 
but conceive not. "They learn Sounds, and to utter 
Words; but uninformed and deſtitute of Ideas, 


they are Vox & preterea nihil. This Faſhion of 
reading 
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reading without Attention, Thought or RefleQtion, 
is in ſome Sort congenial with their childiſh Levity ; 
*tis eaſy, and grows into a Habit, which ſticks by 
them for ever after. They read without Improve- 
ment, and, conſequently, Application, for which 
they have no Reliſh, becomes burthenſome. Words 
are current in very different Acceptations, Phraſes 
are often extenſively and indeterminately applied; 
but tho? ſo various in their Import, and Application 
they are all equally lighted and ſkimmed over in 
the Reading. The firſt Idea that preſents itſelf, 
however foreign or inadequate, is implicity adopt- 
ed, and of Courſe the Impreſſions on the Mind 
vague, extravagant, and incongruous. Thus Chil- 
dren, permitted to ramble at large, without any 
Rules to aſſiſt them, or having their Judgement 
perverted by ſuch as are altogether falſe and ill- 
founded, are in a much worſe State than if 
they never had any Acquaintance with Books 
inſtead of Knowlege, their Minds are puffed 
up with wild incoherent Notions, and abortive 
Conceptions. Here, without in the leaſt forcing 
the Premiſſes, we fee the Foundation of Error, 
and the primary Source of Confuſion and Scepti- 
ciſm ; Bigotry ariſing in Church and State; and 
Enthuſiaſm, Hereſy, and Irreligion imputed to 
Men, perfectly innocent in their Intentidrs, and 
acting purely irom Notions of Rectitude, but hun- 
able to ſee through the Miſts of Error, or di 
themſelves of early Prejudice. Nor is this the 
Caſe in Matters of Speculation only; it is conta- 
gious in all Degrees and Situations, and* unper- 
ceived, 1s the grand Bias of all our Actions and 
Conduct thro' Life. Should any think this Rea- 
ſoning carried too far, let them but a Moment re- 
flect on the Force of Education, and narrowly 


, watch 
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watch what paſſes, in their own Breaſts, and the 
World about them, they may ſoon ſee Cauſe to al- 
ter their Opinion. Many other Arguments might 
be adduced, but at preſent theſe Hints may ſuffice 
to prove the Miſchiefs ariſing from empirical Pre- 
tenders, and an abſurd erroneous Practice. 

Alt might be a difficult and perhaps an invidious 
Taſk to delineate preciſely the Character of a good 
Maſter. It muſt however be allowed, he ought 


to be a Man ot a clear and penetrating Head, a 


regulated Temper, and of an affable communica- 


tive Diſpoſition, liberally educated, and perfectly f 
verſed in the Theory and Practice of what he un- 
dertakes to teach.+F No Man can have clear Ideas 


of what he does not himſelf thoroughly compre- 
hend, and proportioned to his Conceptions will be 


his Style of Inſtruction, clear or embarraſled. 


Varicties of Tempers and Capacities he muſt ne 


ceſſarily engage with, ſome ready, ſome flow ; as 


various muſt be his Methods of Management, and 
he ſhould know how critically to diſtinguiſh and 
adapt himſelf to all. Not only with different Perſons, ? 


but very often with the ſame Perſons differing trom 
themſelves, an apt Word, or a prompt and fig- 
nificant Alluſion will have the Force of a thouſand 
circumſtantial Arguments. This alſo imphes Ge- 
nius as well as extenſive Knowlege. So far in his 


Capacity of Inſtructor. As a Man, he may, not 
unfrequently, 


+ This is a Truth that admits of fro Exceptions; however, 
Bunglers endeavour to eftabliſh a contrary Doctrine, and when they 
cannot hide their palpable Deficiencies, give out with great Effron- 
tery, that tho' they cannot execute, they are perfect Maſters of the 
Principles of Teaching. Sv have I heard many a wretched inftru- 
mental Dabbler endeavour to palliate his ſorry Performance, by 


retending to ſuperivr K non lege in the Theory of Muſic, 
* G 4 CRITO Mixos, 
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unfrequently, have Occaſion to exerciſe his Philo- 
ſophy, and if ſometimes tickled with Praiſe, he is 
unconſcious of deſerving, he will have the Morti- 
fication of meeting Cenſure, Oppoſition, and In- 
gratitude where he moſt juſtly merited Approbation 
and Regard. 1 Nothing ſo common as to ſee Spe- 
culation at Variance with Propriety, and no where 
more ſo than in the very Points in Queſtion, even 


with 


. 


+ Teachers in every Department are ſingularly circumſtanced. 
The beſt Maſters, from ill inclined Boys, are ſure to receive the worſt 
Characters; for their Diſcipline and PunRuality are too great Re- 
ſtraints for Idlers to ſubmit to: And nothing but Warfare and per- 
petual Oppoſition ſubſiſts between them. "Tis incumbent on the 
' Maſter to curb the Extravagancies of his Pupils, and to combat their 
Paſſions, and that is ſufficient Ground of Enmity and Reſent- 
ment. Hence what underhand Practices! What dirty Lies, and Ca- 
lumnies have Birth! With good Boys his Share of Fame is but par- 
tially acknowleged, and the ſlighteſt, imagined Failure, on his Part, 
is enough toexpungethe Merit of Years of Labour and painful Anxie- 
ty, It would ſeem from the abſurd Stories, ſo often induſtriouſly 
propagated, that Teachers were alike blind to their own Intereſt, 
and deaf to the Voice of Fame. A firange Poſition indeed, where 
thoſe who have ever been judged capable of inſtructing or inform- 
ing others, are concerned.—l once heard a Maſſer of the firſt Emi- 
© rence examine a Claſs of his Scholars; his Lecture that Morning, 
& + which employed him full two Hours, extended only to the Expla- 
nation of a very ſhort, and no Way abſtruſe Sentence, and was 
chiefly directed to two particular Boys; but by no Means could he 
tet them to comprehend it. This had been his Taſk, at the ſ-me 
kxpence of Time and Labour, with theſe very Boys, every ſecond 
Day for three Weeks; and in like Manner on other Subjects, in 
b Courſe, upwards of two Years ſucceſſively, but to little Effect: for 
” neither upon that, nor any other Subject, could he ever deviſe the 
Means of fixing their Attention to any good Purpoſe, though, in 
 tvery Thing but their Books, they appeared 'mart and ſenſible : this 
e aſſured me was not a ſingular Caſe, He attem ted again, and, in 
de Vexation of Diſappointment, declared he muſt ſend them home, 
nd that nothing but his particular Friendſhip, and great perſonal 
RſpeRt for their Parents, could have prevented his doing it long be- 
ore. Juſt at that very Moment a Letter was put into his Hands: 
It was from the Mother of one of the Boys; a very blunt and rude 
A &ccuſation againſt the Maſter, charging him with Neglect of her 
child, &c. whofe Capacity and Clevezneſs ſhe very roundly aſſerted 
ud enlarged upon '—] ſhall never forget his Looks ! ! ! 


. CRITOo MiI NOR. 
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with Men, in other Reſpects, wiſe and judicious. 
Such is the Force of Prejudice |! | [ 

A Queſtion here ariſes, the Diſcuſſion of which * 
we ſhall partly extract from Quinctilian, as he has t 
amply conſidered the Merits of the Caſe; which * 
Circumſtance alone proves it an Object of Mo- * 
ment. ; : 

Is a Child to be put immediately under the moſt » 
excellent Maſter that can be found? A very cogent g 
Argument againſt it, is, that Men of Genius and 
Capacity are generally ſomewhat high in their * 
Demands; and it is indeed one Teſt of Ability, * 
that they will not ſtoop to the mean Arts of Cir- pa 
cumvention, and low Prices, to ſteal into Reputa- * 


tion. Yet, however, lewd Hirelings go about, 5 the 
and climb into the Fold, they are ſure of Abet— 7 I 
tors: And parſimonious Spirits, never want Sub- go. 


terfuges to countenance their miſtaken Oeconomy.+ We * 
According to the Opinion and Practice of many, WW 
it is improper, or unneceſlary, to put a Learner im- ve 
a : We 
mediately under the moſt eminent Profeſſor; but WW put 
that 
exc 
Wor 


+ An opulent Citizen of Athens, applying to the Philoſopher 
Ariſtippus, defired to know, what he ſhould give him to inſtruct his ſtill 
Son ?; A Thouſand Drachmas' replied 8 (about 321. litie 
58. 10d. fter.) © How !' ſaid the Athenian, © ] could purchaſe a ; 
© Slave with that Money,” © Do ſo,” ſaid the Philoſopher, © and thou ing 
©Thalt have two;' giving bim to underſt end, that his Son would We ther 
have the Manners and Vices of a Slave, if he did not beſtow upon I e. 


him a liberal Education,—Aſcham, who was Queen Flizabeth's 
Preceptor, hes the following reraar!:able Paſſage, to the like Effect. who 
«© Pity it is,” ſays he, © that commonly more Care is had, yea, and I af 


© that among Men deemed wiſe, to fnd out rather a cunning Man he 
c for their Horſes, than a cunniag Man for their Children. They E 10 
c ſay nzy, in Word; but they do ſo in Decd: for, to one they will 
c pladly give a Stipend of two hundred Crowns by the Year, and W in F 
© Joath to offer the ther two hundred Shillings. God, that ſitteth 

in Heaven, laugheth their Choice to Scorn, ard rewardeth their the 
©« Liberality accordingly ; for he ſuffereth them to have tams and cond 
£< well-ordered Horſes, but wild and unfortunate Children ; and, how 
c therefore, in the End, they find more Pleaſure in their Horſes, ug 5 


© than Comfort in their Children. 
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= that he ſhould apply, for ſome Time, under thoſe 


of inferiour Rank: as if, in forming a Child to 


© Learning, a Maſter of moderate Parts is the moſt 


| eligible, being more eaſy to be underſtood, and imi- 
: tated, as well as leſs impatient in removing the 
| knotty and difficult Parts of the Elements of Know- 


lege. On the contrary, it is of the laſt Importance 
to give a Child the earlieſt Tincture of whatever 
is moſt excellent in its Kind ; for, from the very 
great Difficulty of diſcharging wrong Habits once 
imbibed, the Maſter who ſucceeds, has an accumu- 
lated Taſk, that of unteaching-his Pupils what they 
had formerly been taught; a Matter of more 


© Pains and Trouble, than that of inſtruaing them 


from the beginning. On which Account, Timo- 
| theus, the celebrated Muſician, required from the 
Scholars who begun with another Maſter, Fees, 
double what they paid, who entered firſt with 


They imagine an indifferent Maſter may do very 


Vell for Beginners : a vulgar and a groſs Miſtake ! 


but this Overſight, however blameful, would be more 
excuſable, did ſuch Maſters only teach 4% and not 


” worſe, than others. There is another Miſtake, 


ſtill more general, that Men of Erudition and Abi- 


lities will not deſcend to every Minuteneſs of Teach- 


ing; either becauſe they think it derogatory to 


them, or that they are utterly incapable of it. But, 
7 I exclude from the Rank of Profeſſors the Man 


| who thinks any Part beneath his Attention; and, 


I affirm, the abler a Maſter is, the more capable 
he is of deſcending to it: In the firſt Place, becauſe 
we muſt ſuppoſe the Man who excels, eſpecially 
in Elocution, has moſt accurately attended to all 
the Means of acquiring Excellence. In the ſe- 
cond Place, Method is of infinite Efficacy in Teach - 
ing; and the beſt Maſter always purſues the beſt 
0 Method. 


WES _ 
In the laſt Place, no Man, who is emi- 2 
nent in great Matters, can bc ſuppoſed tc be defi- 
cient in ſmall ones; and, as ſuch a Mian muſt of 


Viethod. 


Courle be a man of Senſe and Fxperience, he beſt 

knows how to adapt himfelt to all Capacities. In 
the various Br anches oi Eloquence, particularly, 
the Leſſons of the moſt ſi ful Maſters are the moſt & 
inteliigible and perſpicuors ; tor Perſpicuity is the © 
chief Property of Eloquence ; and the weaker a 
Man's Capacity is, the more he endeavours to re- 
cominend himſelf by ſtretching. and racking it;“ 
which of Courſe, renders his Inſtructions by ſo {4 


much the more perplexed, puzzling, and obſcure; J | 


J hold it for an abſolute Certzinty, that the Fault 
we daily chſerve are more o. g to vicious Imita- 
tion, and bad Habits uncorrected, than either Want® 
of Inclination or Ability. One of the Reaſons for. 
putting Children at firſt under the moſt excellent 
Profeſſor, is, becauſe ſuch a Maſter, being beſt able 
to inſtruct his Pupils, bis Manner of Speaking i 

moſt proper for Imitation; and whenever the 

commit an Errour, they are inſtantly ſet right 

while an inſufficient Pretender is apt to — 
them in what is faulty, and chliges his whole School 
to follow his wretched Opinion. Therefore, tha 
Man ought to excell in Hlocution, as well as iff 
Morals, who undertakes this Profeſſion ; and, like 

Fhmer's Phenix, ſhould inſtruct his Pupil hw th 


act, as well as how to ſpeak. 


The learned Dr. Conyers M ddleton, ſpeaking 


comparatively of Cicero, and the great Men now 
living, declares in Favour.of the former, and tha 
human Nature, in the virtuous and flouriſhing 
Times of Athens and Rome, appeared in a State off 
much higher Exaltation than at the preſent Day, 
But adds 1 c, © I do not impute this to any Supe 
riority of Parts, or Genius, peculiar to the wi 
ents; for human Nature has ever been the\ſam 


"© 
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all Ages, and Nations, and owes the Difference of 
its Improvements, to a Difference of Culture, and 
the Rewards propoſed to its Induſtry: Where theſe 
are the moſt amply provided, there we ſhall always 
find the moſt numerous and ſhining Examples of 
human PerfeCtion.” This ſhould awaken us to 
Induſtry, and excite our Emulation, if poſſible, to 
diſcover the Means, and- tread, in the ſame Steps, 
by which they arrived at Excellence. Let us now 
take a curſory Retroſpect of the different Roads 
the virtuous Ancients, and we Moderns,have pur- 
ſued in the cafe of Cultivation. The Writer 
has diſcuſſed this Point, more at large in a Work 
entitled, Practical Elicution, ar the Art of Reading 
and Speaking in Public; from whence, as ſufficient 
to the preſent Purpoſe, the following Paragraph is 
tranſcribed, 

« Contrary to Reaſon, and the Example of. all 
civilized Nations, nay even contrary to ourſelves, in 
leſs momentous Caſes, we are indiſcreet and care- 
leſs in the Choice of thoſe we place about our 
Children. Was this the Practice of the Greeks 
and Romans, whoſe Languages are at this Day our 
chief Study, and whoſe Works the Admiration of 
all Mankind? No, they had Reſpect to the minu— 
teſt Article of Pronunciation, even of the Nurſes 
and Servants attending their Infants in the very 
Cradle ; not a Slave was ſuffered to approach them, 
who ſpoke not the native Langnage in its Parity. 
Kings, Conſuls, Heroes, Philoſophers, and Ladies 
of the firſt Diſtinction, engaged in the Education of 
Youth. Their Tutors were the prime of Mankind, 
and their Pupils comparatively became Gods, If 
the Remark hold, that our CharaQers are determined 

6 2 by 

1 Firſt publiſhed a few Years ago, two numerous Editions of 


which ſpeedily run out, and a third with coniider2ble Improvements, 
is now in the Preſs, and nearly ready for Publication, 
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by our Company, the moſt pernicious of all 
Company 15 certainly a bad Tutor. Yet we com- 
mit our Children to the lowelt and moſt diſqualified 
Mercenaries: and not only their menial Attendants, 
but the Pedagogues who uſurp the Name of Maſter, 
ſo rude and unpoliſhed in their Dialect, ſo diſgraced 
with a provincial Brogue, that were it not repug- 
nant to common Senſe, one might imagine THAr 
alone was their Recommendation. The Caſe is by 
no Means mended in the Subſtitution of Foreigners, 


generally the unhouſed Adventures of ſome remote, 


obſcure Diſtrict ; whoſe Qualifications are even be- 
low thoſe of our own Bunglers, with the Super- 
Addition of itinerant Vanity, Impertinence, And 
national Prejudices. Hence French "Taſte, French 
Modes of Thinking, French Cuſtoms, French 
Schemes ; hence the Decay of public Spirit, the 
Decline of ancieat Pritiſh Valour ; and hence, 
what 1s the natural Concluſion ? O confound the 
reſt! French Laws, French Government. For- 
ive me, great Genius of my dear native Soil, if, 
in the Fullneſs of filial Obligation, my Fears anti- 
cipate what Reaſon tells me ſhall be for Ages pro- 
tracted; what Hope aſſures me ſhall never be ac- 

compliſhed.“ | 
The Buſineſs of an Educator is to aſſiſt Nature, 
and to conduct as ſhe points out the Way ; this 
ſeems to imply of a tedious Proceſs ; but we are 
here recommending what ovght to be the Prac- 
tice, rather than what prudential Motives may 
induce a Teacher to purſue. For, tho' I would 
ſtrenuouſly adviſe Parents to place their Children 
under the beſt Maſters, from the Beginning, I would 
as ſtrenuouſly diſſuade ſuch Maſters, from undertak- 
ing, the Taſk at that early Period. Many and ir- 
ws. Mor are the Reaſons for the firſt ; but, on the 
Part of the Maſter, the Conſequences are much un- 
pleaſant and irkſome Toil, a ſorry Pittance of Re- 
. putation, 


EE.» 


putation, Plenty of illiberal Cenſure; and after all, 
what is the mighty Recompence ? He has to do 
with the Million, who form their Opinions more 
from Conjecture, than Judgement; his Character, 
and Fortunes are at Stake : great Adventures on ſo 
precarious a Tenure! To ſpeak plainly, what 
Right have Parents to expect a Man ſhould ſacrifice 
Life and all its Enjoyments in the Service of their 
Children; when, on their Parts, they do fo little 
to promote it ? are Maſters alone to bear the Bur- 
then and the Heat of the Day ? are they alone to be 
the. only Coniiderate, Generous, and Juſt ? the 
young ones themſelves fee not their own Intereſts; 
their Paſſions, blind Guides! are their ſole Direc- 
tors; and they live in a State of Enmity with all 
who oppoſe them; they ſubmit but on Compul- 
ſion ; and their Gratitude is written on the Sands. 
The Character of Preceptor is ſecond only to that 
of Parent, and ought to be held as ſacred ; but, if 
thoſe, whom Nature and filial Duty diſpoſe them 
to Reverence, and prompt them to imitate, chooſe 
contemptible Inſtructors, or treat the beſt unguard- 
edly, can it be imagined their Children will reſpe& 
them, or benefit by. their Inſtructions. Philoſophers 
may complain, and ſtun us with Plans of Reforma- 
tion ; the nobleſt Schemes, human Wiſdom can 
deviſe, are but as ſounding Braſs, and a tinkling 
Cymbal, it Parents do not unite and co-operate 
to ſuppott them. Were all Maſters in ſome Sort 
independent of their Profeſſion, the Community 
would protit by it; for then as their Riſk would be 
lets, they might, with greater Security and Confi-. 
dence, conſult the true Intereſt of their Pupils, and 
uniformly perſevere in the right Path. Property 
is a good Barrier to Integrity, and preſerves, as well 
as corrupts, the Freedom of Ele&ion. We read of 
Times, when virtuous Poverty could command Re- 
ſpect; and of public Spirit, Proof to Ingratitude 

and 
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and Obloquy : yet, why ſhould we urge the fiery 
Ordeal? human Nature is fallible, and prone to 
Errour ; we know not ourſelves ; but in Compaſſi- 
on to our Infirmities, we are taught to prefer this 
daily Petition, lead us net into Temptation. 

From a Conſciouſneſs of the Juſtice of his Cauſe, 
a Writer may indulge ſome Latitude of Expreſſion, 


and urge his Sentiments with Warmth ; That, 


with the Candid and Judicious, will plead his 
| Apology : notwithſtanding all, the Approbation, 
Gratitude, and Friendſhip of the generous Few, 
have irreſiſtible Influence over a liberal Mind, and 
can reconcile it to the moſt diſcouraging Attempts. 

This Point might be carried a great Deal farther; 
and, for the Advantage of ſo public and important 


a Cauſe, it may be well not to ſtop here. But, not 
to incur the Imputation of Partiality or Self. inter- 
eſtedneſs, naturally enough in this Cale, to be 


D 


thrown out againſt a Profeſſor, we beg Leave to 
produce the Opinion of Juvenal: f he was a Law - 
yer of great Virtue, Opulence, and Abilities ; Þ 
and flouriſhed in the weak and corrupt-Adminiftra- Þ 
tion of Domitian : This honeſt and judicious Wri- 
ter, gives us a lamentable Picture of the then de- 


clining State and depraved Manners of the Romans : 
Among other Inſtances, that of Education was too 
glaring to be overlooked : Should it bear any Re- 
ſemblance to the prefent Times, and tend, in the 
ſmalleſt Degree, to a Reformation, that will very 
ſufficiently authorize the IntroduQtion of the follow- 
ing Strictures from that judicious Satiriſt. 


VEXATIOxSs numberleſs, thro? every State, 
All learned Profeſſions, all bright Talents wait. 
But, Oh ! what Stock of Patience wants the Fool, 
Who waſtes his Time and Breath in teaching School ? 
To hear the Babbling of untoward Boys, 


Conning trite Forms, on Miſchief bent, and Noiſe ! 
| Sitting» 


t See his Satires in an Engliſh Dreſs, by Dryden and others. 
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Sitting, or ſtanding, ſtill confin'd to roar 

In one dull Round the ſame Things o'er and o'er ; 
Prelecting ſtill, enforcing and expounding ; 

Their unſuſceptive Ears ſtill all confounding : 

What Part of Speech, Declenſion, Number, Cale, 
Mood, Tenſe, Voice, Perſon, Government and Pace ?— 
Tnemes to diſcuſs, Epiſtles to indite, 

Accounts to ſhine in, and with Grace to write ; 
The Worlds extenſive Volume, old and new, 
With dcientific Maſtery to view, 

Hiſtoric Lore, and Chronologic too ; 

Then to pronounce the various Works of Wit, 
With ſound Diſcretion, and with Action fit; 
All aim at theſe : but, at the Quarter Day, 
The Parent grumbles, and is toath to pay. | 
Pay, Sir! for what? The Boy knows nothing more, 
The fix Months paſt, than what he knew before: 
Taught, or untaught, Dunces are ſtill the ſame ; 

Vet ſtil! the Maſter undergoes the Blame, 

Without Exception, tho' each ſingle Boy 

In open School his utmoſt Care employ ; 

Tho' he, Day after Day, long Hours has try'd, 

With Shame to check, or ſtimulate with Pride; 
Encourag'd, threaten'd, reaſon'd, ſooth'd, careſsd, 
To rouſe the latent Spark within his Breaſt; 

Defeated and perplex d, till his parch'd Tongue, 

Ja vain, with meer Fatigue has to his Palate clung. 
The murder'd Maſter cries, would Parents hear 

But half the Stuff that I am doom'd to bear, 

For that Revenge Il quit the whole Arrea 

Bur, if my friendly Counſel might be us'd, 

In Purie and Fame egregiouſly abus'd, 

Such barren Soil let not the Learned try; 

But to more grateful Occupations fly : 

The meaneſt Trade, the Spade and Pick-Ax take, 
Rather the ſweltering Hod your Option make, 

More to be envied, caſier and more ſure, 8 
The Drudge's Dole, who plies from Door to Door, 
Than his, who, counting on his hard earn'd Gains, 
Reaps ſuch a ſorry Harveſt for his Pains. 

Mufic and Dancing laviſhly are bought; 
Theſe Youth ate long and ſedulouſly taught; 

But Senſe and Learning deem'd not worth a Groat.+ j 
c 4 Whate'er 
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Whate'er connects with Luxury and Shew, 

Largely our Prodigals on that beſtow. 

Capacious Palaces, and Villas, grac'd 

With all the wild Extravagance of Taſte ; 

Exoticks nurs'd with counterfeited Sun ; 

And whole Eftates to Pl.aſure Gardens jun; 

Courſers of Blood, and matchleſs in the Race; 

Train'd to the Turf, or deſtin'd to the Chace ; 

Expenſive Services of curious Plate; 

Suites of Domeſtics ; Carrizges of State; 

And Troops of Duns denote them wiſe and great: 

But, tho' ſuperb the Manſion be, or not, 
The Cook and Cellar never are forgot; 

And, Naught toriſk in ſerious Matters, here 1 

Talents and Breeding muſt be made appear; 9 N 

In Scorn of Character, of Time, and Health, = 

The Table groans with the Parade of Wealth: : 

Here Rich, and Poor, of high and low Degree, 

Strain all alike, and ſcorn Oeconomy. = , 

Claudius, to Faſhion and his Taſte a Dupe, 4 } 
J 
I 


Rags Halfan Ox in a Turrene of Soup ; 
But more, if poſſible, Profuſion ſhines 
In wild Variety of coſtly Wines: 3 

b Vet, 


+ It muſt however be acknowleged ſays, a late noble and judici- 7] 
cus Writer, ſpeaking of "Teachers, that /ow Prices, have in them 
Something amazingly concil:atory, and bewitching ; they even ſup- * 

ly the Abſence of Merit, and upon Occaſion like the Magician's A 

and, tying up all our Faculties, render us deaf, blind and inſen- 4 
ſible to the moſt glaring Abſurdities. Whoever ſets out upon this WW A 
Principle need give .:imſelf no Concern abcut thoſe ſecondary Trifies, W 1 
Learning and Capacity, they will never be examined into, he is * 
ſure of Recommendation and Succeſs, But why ſhould they be ſupß- A 
poſed ignorant, and incapable who relinquiſh the cuſtomary Dues, 7 
and are content with more moderate Emoluments ? In general ve Fc 
do not fin} Men apt to underrate their Abilities, and why of all Peo- WW 
ple ſhould Teacheis pay themſelves a Compliment ſo derogatory ? do 
they not by ſach Practices tacitly arraign their own Inabilities, and | 
proclaim themſelves deſtitute of the eſſential Qualifications which 
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alone can properly recommend them to Notice, ard Protection? But hap 
Profeſſors of the liberal Sciences, ſhould be above all petty, mercenary toe 
Conſilerations ; leave them to grotler Souls. The munificent Public, 12 

ho ſeperately and collectively experience hourly the Bleſſings of . 10 


their Services, cannot overlook them, but will, beyond Doubt, make 

uitable and grateful Returns; gladden the Evening of Life, and 
render all Family Cares ſuperfluous, What a Clog to Science! What 
a Pay it is, O Teachers, you are not of Cameleon Race! 
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Yet, midſt this waſteful Riot, there accrues 
A thrifty Pittance for Quinctillian's Dues : 
For, to breed up the Heir to common Senſe, 
Is ever more the Paren:s leaſt Expence. 

From whence, then, comes 2yin#il/ian's vaſt Eſtate ? 
Becauſe he was the Darling Sun of Fate; 

And, out of mere Caprice, Luck made him great, 
Urge not in i'recedent one ſingle Man, 

As rare ag a white Crow, or ſable Swan; 

Some friendly Stars exerted all their Power, 

And ſnuled propitious on his natal Hour; 

To chem, not Merit, his Succeſs was due; 

For Fort ne never was to Merit true; 

And they, who draw trom Fortune's ample Source, 
Are good, and, wiſe, and all Things elſe of Ccurle : 
Tis the that flings the Die; and, as ſhe flings, 

Ot Kings mah es Pedants, and of Pedants, Kings. 

M-it Maſters exccrate the barren Chair; 

Like him who hang'd himſelf, thro' mere Deſpair 
And Poverty; or, him, whom Caius ſent, 
For Liberty of Speech, to Baniſhment. 
Even Socrates, uagrateful Athens ſees 

In Want, and ſentenc'd by unjuſt Decrees. 

In Peace, ye Shades of our Forefathers, reſt ; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt: 
Eternal Spring, and riſing Flowers adorn 
'The Relicks of each venerable Urn, 

Who pious Reverence their Preceptors paid, 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 
Achilles, grown in Stature, feared the Rod, 
And ſtood corrected at the Centaur's Nod; 
In uſeful Learning did his Years employ, 
And promiſed all the Hero in the Boy. | 

'The Scene's much altered in our modern Schools ; Þ 
For, blind the Parent, every 'T'onyf rules; 

And Maſters but mere Cyphers prove and Tools. 
c5 Young 

+ Socrates, the moſt exalted Character Antiquity, and per- 
haps human Nature has to boaſt of, taught at Athens, but his Vir- 
tue proved his Deſtruction, and being condemned to die by Poiſon, 
he wanted wherewithal to pay for the Juice of Hemlock he was 
to drink, and was obliged to apply to one of his Friends, for Money 
to defray the Expence of that, and diſcharge the Jailor's Fees, 

T See, &/e Sroops to Conguer, a Comedy by Goldſmith 3 A modern 
Alluſion, and a recent Fact ate here ſubſtituted, in Vlace of thoſe in 
> theOrigioal, to the ſame Purport, but at this Day rather oblolete,. 
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Young Sulky, by his Tutor, once reprov'd, 


Swell'd with Revenge, and vow'd he'd be remov'd: 


And, lo! a Miracle, to make it good, 

A Bottle of red Ink is turn'd to Blood ; 

He ſmears his Shirt, and Abigail, his Friend, 
Alarms Mama; and fo he gains his End: 
And every tattling Goſſip thro? the Nation 


Brands the fell Tyrant's Name, and blaſts his Reputation. 


Go aſk what Fruit Palemon's Pains produce 
And how he's paid? Why amply—in Abuſe : 
And, tho' approv'd his Care, confeſs'd his Toil, 
They hardly claim one ſupercilious Smile : 
Some ten Days over, or perchance a Score, 
He's paſs'd unnotic'd, and is known no more. 
As to his Profits, tho? confin'd and bare, 

Yet even of thoſe the Uſhers muſt have Share : 
Beſides, the Rents and Servants muſt be paid ; 
And thus of little till a Leſs is made. 

Yet, in the Bargain, every fly Device 


Is try'd, to ſcrew out Something of the ſtated Price: 


And, after chaffering, as with Tradeſmen, ſtill, 
Dear generous Souls, they tax the Quarter's Bill: 
If not contented, take your Bill away ; 
Commence your Suit, and try the Law's Delay ; 
Or, acquieſcing to avoid the Suit, 

They bleed your Purſe and Character to boot. 
But who the Dues curtail, and thus protract, 
Moſt from the abject Pedagogue exact. 

Be ſure you perfect him, in Grammar Rules, 
And all the beſt Hiſtorians read in Schools, 

The Authors, every Poet to a Hair; 

I, as your own, commit him to your Care; 

Your daily Pains beſeech you to employ, 

To form the future Conduct of my Boy, 

And work him, like a waxen Babe, with Art, 

To perfect Symmetry in every Part; 

His Principles and Morals ſtrictly guide; 

Spare no Expence, but all his Wants provide: 
He always ſnew'd a generous docile Spirit; 

Is tender, gentle, and you'll find has Merit. 

Be, ir, his better Parent; and beware 
No Improprieties his Health impair. 

This be your Taſk—and, literally purſu'd, 
The great Reward i:. Blacſ Ingratitude. 
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As to the Methods purſued in our Education.—— 
The learned and Reverend Mr. Spence, in his Poh- 
metis, recites a plain and genuine State of the Queſ- 
tion? We ſhall tranſcribe his Words; for what 
could be more pertinent or of greater Authority? 
'That capital and judicious Work, being rather ex- 
penſive, comes not within the Compaſs of ev ery Bo- 
dy, the Paſſ:ge will, therefore, to many have the 
Recommendation of Novelt y. 

& have long, he tells us, ſuſpected, that the 
Method of Education, which is followed now, and 
has been followed for ſo many Ages, in our Schools, 


is chiefly founded on a Miſtake. What I have 


to ſay on this Head, may ſeem perhaps very 
conjectural to you:, however I will give it you, 
ſuch as it is. The School Education among the 
Romans of old, aimed no farther than at two 
Languages; and each of thoſe, a living Language. 
Their own; for Converſation, for Reading, and 
for Speaking in Public : And Greek, that of their 
neareſt Neighbours ; and of Neighbours too, who 
had been for ſome Time in the chief Poſſeſſion of 
the Arts and Sciences. In teaching their own 


Language, the Romans made uſe chiefly of their 


Poets; and with very gocd Reaſon : for the Thing 
to be taught at firſt was the right Pronunciation, 
and how could they fix the proper "Tones of the 
Words, and the true Quantities of their Syllables, 
but from the Works of their Poets? When the 
Romans had advanced their Conqueſts pretty far 
in our Ifland, our Anceſtors, (wifer, perhaps, in 
this than we may be) fell with a opens Readi- 
neſs into the Cuſtoms of the Conquerors; ſtudied 
their Language; and, probably adopted their Me- 
thod of School Education : for they had ſcarcely 
before any common Schools of their own. It 
might be Right enough then to comply with the 
Politics 


1 
Politics of Agricola; and to be as ready to learn 
the Cuſtoms of the Romans, as they were to teach 
them: And, indeed, while the Roman Dominion 
laſted here, the moſt prudent of the Old Britons 
were probably the moſt earneſt Students of their 
Times. It was then politic to ſtudy Latin, and 
Greek; Latin, as neceſſary to enable them to 
converſe with their Maſters; and Greek, as a 
Language, ſo much in Vogue with che ſame. 
Without the former, at leaſt, they could not well 
make their Court to the Conquerors; nor get 
themſelves advanced to any Poſt of Credit in their 
own Country. It was this, I imagine, which 
made the Roman Method of Education take ſo 
much among us: And, the introducing, and fol- 


lowing of it for ſome Time, was as prudent as it 


was neceſſary. But after the Romans found it not 
worth the while to maintain their Conqueſts in 
this Ifland, and at laſt quite deſerted it, the Bri- 
tons of that Age might be as wrong in continuing 


their Method of Education, as thoſe of the former 


were in receiving it. However, as it was then in 
Poſſeſſion, and had been for three or four Centu- 
ries, it ſeems to have been continued without con- 
ſidering that there were not the ſame Reaſons for 
it; and fo to have been handed on, without any 
coniiderable Interruptions, quite down to our Days. 
All this while, tho' the Cuſtom has ſo much Anti- 
quity to plead for it, and has been preſerved with 
much Uniformity for ſo many Ages, I know not 
whether we are obliged to our Anceſtors for hand- 
ing it down to us ſo regularly or not. Might not 
one very fairly aſk ſome difficult Queſtions in rela- 
tion to it? Would it not have been better for us, 
when we are young, to be inſtructed thoroughly 
in our own Language, than in any dead Languages 


whatever? Is a Miniſter now to preach, or a 
Lawyer 
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Lawyer to plead, or a Gentleman in Parliament 
to ſpeak in Latin? Yet, in our Schools, we are to 
this Day inſtructed to write Themes, and to make 
Orations, in the Language of the Romans; with 
almoſt a total Neglect of that, which I think is the 
moſt neceſſary ſor us, not only in Converſation, but 
in almoſt all the Buſineſs of Life. This it is that 
has made me often think, that the School Educati- 
on in Uſe at preſent among us is founded on a Blun- 
der : Such a Sort of Blunder, for Inſtance, as that 
of the Roman-Catholics, in continuing the Uſe of 
the Latin Tongue in all their yublick Devotions; 
for ſo many Ages, ſince that Language has ceaſed 
to be generally underſtood among then. But grant- 
ing that there were no ſuch Miſtake in the preſent 
Caſe; and fuppoſing, that the very wiſeſt Aim for 
our School Education now, is that which is fo ge- 
nerally in Faſhion ; I ſhould ſtill be apt to imagine, 
that we are very wrong in the Methods moſt uſu- 
ally taken to purſue the End which 1s propoſed. 
If the general Deſigns of our Schools ſhould be 
that of teaching us to underſtand, what the Latin 
and Greek Authors have faid in their Writings, 
why then are we led ſo much into the Shades, that 
the modern Commentators have caſt around them? 
Why are we ſo often obliged to fix hundreds 
of their Lines in Order, one atter another, in our 
Heads; and taught to repeat whole Books of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, by Rote? Why are we plung- 
ed ſo much oftner in the Works of the ancient 
Poets, than in thoſe of their Hiſtorians ? And 
why is every Boy, fet to write Things, that are 
called Latin Verſes; and obliged to endeavour at 
becoming a Poet, in a foreign Tongue 
Why mult we in ſome Schools be tanght to ſpeak, 
and in all be obliged to write, in Languages that 
have been dead for ſo many Centuries ? And, 


| why muſt all the Youth at our beſt Schools (how- 


„„ ever 
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ever different their Geniuſes are, or whatever they 
are deſigned for in Life) be all inſtructed in the 
very ſame Things, and pretty nearly in the very 
ſame Track? F 
I don't mean by this, that the Claſſics ſhould be 
wholly given up; but rather that our own Lan- 
uage ſhould not be given up for them: And, in- 
deed that the Study of them n22d not be ſo univer- 
ſal. They are, I ſhould think, one of the {iT6eft 
Amuſements for 'a Gentleman, that can be ; and 
may become very uſeful to Divines, Philoſophers, 
Hiſtorians, Antiquarians, Poets, Sculptors and © 
Painters ; but why ſhould all thoſe too be led into 
the Studies who are meant for the more buſy Offi- 
ces of Life; and who will probably have very lic- F 
tle Time, either for Study or Amuſement ? I be- 


| 
lieve any Body would own it to be very abſurd, if 
every Child that went to School, was to be obliged 
to ſtudy Navigation: And yet, I will venture to j 5 
ſay, that this would not be near ſo abſurd (in ſeve- f 
ral Countries, and in our own in particular) as the 10 
endeavouring to make every Boy that comes to N N tt 


School, a Claſſic Scholar and a Latin Poet. 

IN the Caſe of Boys, few, very few are ſo har- I 1 
dy, or ſo ignorant as to deny the Advantages of a The 
good Education; however their Practice may im- f 
ply the contrary. The Conteſt is not about the * 
Thing, but the Means of accompliſhing it; and in F th 
this, as in many other Inſtances, *tis notoriouſly 8 
evident, Caſtcm prevails in the Face of Propriety. Þ 
But by what Principle of Philoſophy ? by what # 
Rule of Argument? by what Maxim of common WF 
Sepſe {hall vie reconcile our utter Neglect of the 
Fair Sex, that other eſtimable Half of the Spe-! 
cics, in this Particular? The imperious Lords of 
the Creation arrogate a Superiority. of Intellect, 


and pride themſelves, above Mcaſure, on the ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed mental Diſtinctions derived to them from 
Nature; yet what Care! what Pains! what Aſſi- 
duity ! and what Length of Years! are requiſite to 
mold them into Form! and break the reſtive Sa- 
vage into Man! after all, how often are the moſt 
conſummate Abilities in that Way found unequal 
to the Taſk ! how often our Labours fruſtrated and 
thrown away upon a ſteril and ungrateful Soil! yet 
we perſevere, and by Perſeverance, it nothing 
more, a Habit of Attention and Application is ac- 
quired, productive of infinite Advantages. If the 
female Mind be indeed leſs happily endowed by 
Nature, ſtands it not the more in Need of Aſſiſt- 
ance? If inferiour in intrinſic Perfection, does it 
not the more require Cultivation ? If conſtitution- 
ally more feeble and infirm, is there not the greater 
Occaſion for Support ?--But Women are rot to 
act on the great Theatre of the World like Men. 
They move in a Sphere more domeſtic and con- 
fined All this is admitted They are not to wield 
the huge Machine of Government; they are nei- 
ther to be Privy-Counſellors, Senators, Biſhops, 
Judges, Lawyers, Aldermen, nor Common-coun- 
cil-men : they are as little fitted to brave the Seas 
as Admirals, Captains, or Mariners; nor are the 

formed to lead Thouſands of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures into Fields of Blood and Slaughter, to abet 
the flagitions Schemes of Ambition, or pamper 
the deteſtable Pirpoſes of Tyranny. But does it 
thence follow they ſtand precluded from the Privi- 
lege of being rational Creatures? Is there no de- 
ſitable Intetmedium between Book- V orm and an 
Ignoramus? All Ranks and Stations ot Men, one 
Tine or oti:cr, aſſociate with them; they are the 
delightful Aſylum, the Boſom- Friends, and ordain- 
ed meet Helps to all. The very End of their Cre- 
ation was for our Happineſs, to ſweeten our La- 


bours, 
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bours, to alleviate our Cares, to mitigate our Anxi- 
eties and our Pains, and to ſmooth, by the Delicacy 
of their Manners, and the Charms of their Converſa- 
tion, the rugged and thorny Paths of Life. Our 
Hours of Leiure are their natural Property; and 
the Conduct of our infant Years, united with 
our domeſtic Concerns, their indiſputable Prero- 
gati ve. Let Cynics bury themſelves in the Gloom 
ot their own Importance, and Aſcetics, in their 
bra n- ſick Zeal, pervert the benevolent Purpoſes of 
Creation, the Author of Nature was wiſe, and 
knew, it was not good for Man to be al;ne. But how 
is this amiable Creature. informed, how fitted to 
ſnine, nay to appear with common Propriety in 
ſuch intereſting Situations? Our earlieſt Attempts 
ſeem altogether calculated to viciate their Minds, 
and to implant a Predilection for every Kind of 
Polly, Vanity, and Trifling. Nature, left wholly 
to herfeif, would he a much better Guide than 
what we erroneouſly ſubſtitute in her Place. We 
avowedly breed them up in Ignorance, and then 
unjuſtly and ungenerouſly accuſe and reproach them 
for the Want of Underſtanding. Yet the Pains 
many of them afterwards take to acquire Know- 
lege and ſupply the Detects of Education, is a 
Proof both of their Inclination and Capacity; 
when, to the Shame of our Sex! fend a Man into 
the World illiterate and ignorant, he ſinks under 
the Load, and never emerges. Allured by the ſu- 
periour Beauty of their Perſons, we view them 
with Deſire; we pay our Court to them; this is 
Nature: in our Addreſſes we make them Angels, 
Goddeſſes, and ſupreme Diſpoſers of Life and 
Death; we ſwear, and are believed. But a Pic- 
ture can but pleaſe as a Picture. Their Faces grow 
familiar; their Charms inanimate z their Conver- 
ſation the ſame; it dwindles into mere com- 
mom place 
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mon- place Chit- chat; it wants Senſe and Variety, 
and ſoon becomes inſipid and tireſome; they are 
laughed at; avoided ; forſaken. Such is the modern 
Style of Sentiment and Intercourſe between the 
Sexes—Thus Women, in every Reſpe&, are Suf- 
ferers, though in Fact without Blame. Reflect a 
Moment, ye haſty ſuperficial Cenſurers. How came 
you poſſeſſed of your Superiority ? from Nature 
O, no! you enjoyed every Opportunity of Aſſiſt- 
ance and Improvement in its full Latitude, which - 
they are ſtudiouſly denied. Afford them the like 
Opportunities, and then paſs your Sentence, How 
now | O! What diſturbs you-OLorp! a learned 
Lady! So impertinent ! ſo conceited ! fo full of 
herſelf! Nobody elſe can put in a Word! ſhe is 
dreadſul! intolerable! Heaven defend us from a 
learned Lady! — And what, grave Sirs, are your 
own imputed Scholars ? Infinitely worſe. Fero- 
cious! overbearing! aſſuming ! oſtentatious! ſelf- 
opinionated | and every Way inſufferably difagree- 
able ! a ſimilar Character in both Sexes; a Pedant 
15 a Pedant, be it Male or Female : nor confined to 
Books only; there are Pedants of all Complexions; in 
Muſic, in Painting, in Dancing: Pedants in Politics, 
in the Stable, and in the Field : there are even Pe- 
dants in Politeneſs. * 'Tis the Affectation of Ap- 
pearance, not Learning or Knowlege, that makes 
us diſagreeable, no Matter which the Sex, or 
what the Profeſſioa. But to return: This Dread 
of a learned Lady, be it real or affected, is, in 
Truth, a Symptom of conſcious Imbecility; it 


proceeds from low contracted Prejudices, and the 
conſequential Reaſoning, grounded upon aſſumed 
and partial Principles, is neither juſt nor rational. 


By 


* Your BA is a mungrel Species of Animal, neither one 


| Thing nor ancther, as exotic as your mere Horſe Jockey, too con- 
temptible to animadvert upon. CRITO Mixox. 
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By Learning and Learned, theſe high Advocates 
for ſcientiic Monopoly always tacitly underſtand, 
and confine themſelves to, the Knowlege of Lan- 
guages, and, thence, confounding the Means with 
the End, illogically conclude, that Women ſhould 
not be in any Reſpe& taught, or permitted to rea- 
ſon or judge for themſelves. Your Literati might 
be attacked in their Faſtneſſes, and the Nakedneſs 
of the Land diſcovered. Shocking muſt it be!“ 
to find concealed under that Name, that Phantaſm Þ 


of Erudition, nothing but a Chaos of ill- formed, 
indigeſted Notions, rude diſtempered Paſſions, and) 
unimportant and barren Theory; the goodly Fruits © *© 
of an eight or ten Years Flagellation, in the Pur- 2 
ſuit of two dead Languages no where ſpoken, ® b 
and by few (and thoſe eſteemed Adepts too) © 
half underflood. This is not enforced contemp-Þ. * 
tuouſly, or to depreciate the Knowlege of Latin © 
or Greek; but, repreſenting Truth as it really is, 0 
to check the Petulance and Oſtentation of vain . 
Scioliſts, who ſhelter themſelves under thoſe vener 21 
able Names, devoid of other Merit. Men of li ſu 
beral Profeſſions cannot diſpenſe with thoſe Lan- ab 
guages ; and, introduced as they always ſhould be, an: 
and conſidered only as in a Degree ſubſervient tro * 
nobler Purſuits, they are fine Points f of Accomytt "i 
pliſhmenc in a Gentleman's Education. It is the 3 
Cuſtom of Smattering we here complain of, that. an” 


is the Abſurdity, that is the Grievance, the grand 
: Obſtructior 


an 


in 
+ The Time of putting a Child to the Latin School, ſhould no —4 
be determined by his Tears, but by his Abilities, and the Mann 
he is fitted for it: and to this End he ſhould ſtand an Examinatio gg, then 


as for his Admiſſion into the Univerfity, and not be received ti 
properly prepared, Such a Procedure would ſoon alter the Face 0 
Things, and bring about an entire Revolution. The Profeſſors « 
the learned Tongues would reap both Pleaſore and Profit by t 
Change: real Erudition would more extenſively flouriſh, and Mar 
kind in general have Reaſon to rejoice, CRITO Mixox. 
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ObſtruQion to real Learning and uſeful Knowlege, 
whether in Man or Woman. 


A little Latin t is a dangerous Thing; 
Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian Spring: 
'There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 


But drinking largely, ſobers us again. Porx. 


: Yielding to the Men, therefore, entire Poſſeſſion 
of the Languages, and moſt cordially admitting they 
® would be as uſeleſs to the Ladies, as they now are 
1 to many of themſelves, yet the Fair Sex, it is ſtill 
affirmed, are injuriouſly treated as they are uſually 
* brought up. Experience proves, they are capable 
” of very extenſive Inſtruction, perfectly compatible 
with the CharaQer of the Sex, and ought, if we 
* conſult or regard our own Happineſs, over which 
they have ſuch Influence, to have their mental 
Faculties attended to, and diligently cultivated from 
the ezrlieft Daun of Reafan, Ihus Knowlege, 
ſupported by Virtue, and every concomitant ami- 
able Quality, will become a Habit, not a Conſtraint, 
and, being always diſpoſed and accuſtomed to think 
and act correctly, their Conduct through Life will 
be uniform and proper. Their Underſtanding will 
ſeem, as it were, an Impulſe of Nature, and nothing 
wũbut what is juſt, pleaſing, and deſirable, can poſſibly 
E reſult from it. 

It Women be ſometimes ſuperficial, troubleſome, 
and impertinent, with an ill time Parade of Learn- 
ing, are not the learned Witlings of our own Sex 
the ſame? and *tis certainly more tolerable in 
o them than in Men, ſince it comes better recom- 


p mended 
wt N t A little Learring is the original Reading; but, as the Phraſes 


bau ere uſed ſy nonimouſly, the Writer probably preferred a little Latin, 
being a cuſtomary Expreſſion, and more direQly to his Purpoſe, 
3 Cairo Minok, 
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mended with the ſuperior Advantage of Delicacy, 
Imagination, Beauty, and Vivacity. Is it not more 
pleaſing from a pretty Mouth, to hear a Mixture of 
good Senſe and Nonſenſe, than Nonſenie alto- 
gether. Shallow Streams are ever noiſy, the mighty 
River, intenſe and deep, glides ſmooth and ſilent on. 
This is applicable alike to both Sexes. There are 
no Colleges, or Academies, no eſtabliſned Syſtem 
of Inſtruction for Ladies; they pick up the little 
Knowlege they have moſtly at Random, and in an 
unconnected Manner, as Chance or Opportunity 


throws Books in their Way. This unconnected / 
Manner of reading conſequently deranges their Ideas 
and produces Incoherenceot Judgement and Opinion. 


It lies upon us to remedy the Defect: The Fault is 
chargeable on the Manner, not the Thing. 

The preſent Style of educating Daughters is 
altogether mechanical; and either from Miſcon- 
duct, or utter Neglect in early Days, rendered ten 
Times more imperfe&t, troubleſome, and expenſive, 
than it might be. Without Idea, without Senti- 
ment, juſt at the Momeat they are introduced into 
the Circle of Diſſipation, all at once, the French 


Maſter, the Muſic Maſter, the Drawing Maſter, the 
Dancing Maſter, the Writing Maſter, &c. &c. &c. 
are poured in upon them. The accumulated Ex- 
pence is indiſputably a ſerious Object; the firſt Ru- 
diments of every Thing are unpleaſant ; their 
Amuſements poſſeſs their Minds; they hurry Þ 


from Maſter to Maſter ; attain little ; comprehend 


leſs; and are diſguſted with all: ſo contraQt v him 
ſical, deſultory Habits, and can never ſettle to any I 
Thing as they ought. This is the true Cavſe, and 


not Want of Capacity either in Teacher or Pupil, 


that we ſee ſo few make any Proficiency, and why f 
good Maſters are ſo frequently changed, railed 


againſt, 
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againſt, and diſhonoured. And happy would it prove 


© for the other Sex, if the fame Obſervaticn was not 


equally applicable on their Part alſo. Hence with 
other Evils, we may deduce the Depravity of Taſte, 
and the low and imperfect State of the Arts 
among us. 

It has been obſerved of all Ages and Nations, 
that the State of the Arts is a ſure Criterion of the 
Character of the People; and, vice verſa, that the 
national Charader is a certain Indication of the 
State and Cortlition of the Arts. Education de- 
termines both. The rambling imperfect Method 
in which that 1s proſecuted, we fee, influences our 
Judgements in all Situations. Without Study we 
commence Maſters ; without Sentiment we ſet up 
for Taſte ; without Knowlege we preſume to be 


E Connoiſſeurs ; and with the wonderful Acquiſition 
of a few technical Phraſes, and common-place Re- 


marks, picked up at Random, or retailed from 


dthers, no wiſer than ourſelves, we grow learned 
and deciſive on every Subject. Thus, raſniy and 
indiſcriminately, flying at all before us, we bulk 
out Cenſure by the Groſs, but diflribute Praiſe by 
Scruples. We admire and ſearch after every 


| Bauble of foreign ExtraQtion, with an Avtdity of 
& Politeneſs bordering upon Frenzy; and, in the ſame 


Spirit, deſpiſe every Thing of our own Growth, 


q While Foreigners, more wiſe, but leſs complaiſant, 


paying a juſt and laudable Reſpect to themſelves, 


eſtabliſh their Fortunes on our Imagination, and 


make a Property of our Folly. Our Ciceroni and 


our Virtũ daily expend vaſt Sums, and load them- 
ſelves with Articles of Hlegancy and Fancy, in the 
Shops of Italy and France, paſſing for the native 
produce of thoſe Countries, but ad ually imported 
from England ; the Production of Birmingham, 


dbeffeld, Worceſter, and other minutaQturing 


Towns at Home; which had there lain a Dreg, 


unnoticed 


1 


unnoticed and without Purchaſers. Genius has 
often ſhewed itſelf in this poor, deſpiſed Country 
of Ireland ; has made noble Efforts to expand, and 
would have produced Fruit in due Seaſon ; but it 
was nipped in the Bud, and ſtinted in its Growth, 
*rall tranſplanted into a warmer Climate, and more 
indulgent Soil, it proved its genuine Original, and 
there grew up, and flouriſhed. «© But paſs we 
this unpleaſing Image by.” 
| Therecital of a recent Fact, which may illuſtrate 
the foregoing Part of this Paragraph, and ſhew 
our ridiculous Affectation, and Malady of Taſte, 
in its true Light, may not be here altogether im- 
pertinent. A Lady lately went on Board an 
India Ship in the Harbour, homeward bound, and 
expended all her Money upon the pretty Trifles 


uſually brought over by the Officers and Seamen; Þ 
ſhortly after ſhe repleniſhed her Purſe, and repeated 
her Viſit ; in the Interim, her Factor, the Mate, - 


had been on Shore, and bought a S1x-penny Stick 
of Pomatum for his Hair; it caught the Lady's 
Eye, as it lay in the Cabin, accidentally wrapt up in 7 


India Paper; taking it for an outlandith Production, b. 
ſhe eagerly demande the Price. Our good-natur'd * 
'Tar, perceived her Miſtake, and too well bred & Se 
to undeceive her, rated it at the moderate Sum of eſt 
Ten Shillings, whica the inſtamly threw down, 4 ch 
and went away mrcr/-ly happ) in her Purchaſe - M 
This litcle Narration has its Moral, and needs no vo 
Comment. = wh 
To ilicie Str.Qures, on the early NegleAs and trat 
Overſiglits in the Education of Dauglucre, i it may na 


be objected, thai the Dancing! Maſter i is an F.xcep ; 
tion. Te, it is preſumed, in the contrary Extreme 
is premat vely called in, by which, too frequently 


the very Intention is finally defeated. His Precept 4 
x an 


Wa 


and Manceuvres * to the tender, unenlightened 
Conceptions of Infants, can have little Meaning or 
Connection. Hence their Imitations are uncooth ; 
their Deportment mere Formality ; and, conſe- 
quently, abſtracted from our Prejudices towards 
them, utterly void of Grace. They have neither 
Strength nor Form to give Dignity to his Attitudes, 
or execute them with Preciſion. Length of Time 
and Practice, 'tis true, will produce Agility and 
Expertneſs; but they will become inſipid Manner- 
iſts in Execution, and, in Point of Elegance, ſettle 
into an inſipid, ſpiritleſs, unintereſting Mediocrity, 
which they can never get beyond. 
A few ſingular Exceptions are of no Force againſt 
a general Truth, nor are we competent Judges 
in the Caſe; we are under the Influence of falſe 
JTaſte, and our Judgement is perverted by Cuſtom. 
Practice is univerſally erroneous, of Courſe in a 
State of Imperfection; we have therefore no Cri- 
terion, no Standard to judge by. The com- 
pleteſt Dancer I ever ſaw, and ſo acknowleged 
by all Judges, was, exclvſive of her perſonal Ad- 
» vantages, one of the beſt informed and moſt intelli- 
gent Females I ever converſed with. What was 
eſteemed Elegance in others might be called Ma- 
chinery ; iu her it appeared an |manation of the 
Mind, congenial with her Nature; an individual 
Soul ſeemed to have Charge of every Movement; 
which, ſuperior to Art, and uaconſ:10us of Deſign, 
transfuſed throughout her whole Deportment the 
nameleſs Decencies and Elegance of her Urderſtand- 
ing. This amiable Creature ſaw her fourteenth 
{ Year before ſhe ever ſaw a Dancing Maſter, ſhe 
; was ſuſceptible, tractable and attentive 3 whatever 
| was pi opoſed ſhe applied to in Earneſt, and attempt- 
ed with her utmoſt Addreſs to execute; ſhe ſup- 
| ported 
* This chiefly teſpects grave Dances; thoſe of a comic Nature 


' may be ſucceſsfuliy praiſed as a methodized Exerciſe to keep them 
erect and ſet them . 7 nb 1 ii hs 


1 
ported it with Spirit and Perſeverance, and purſued 
it with Inclination and good Will. Herein conſiſts 
the mighty Secret and Knack of Learning, and 
this is the high and only Road to Perfection. What 
a happy Example for a Pair of beauteous younger 
Siſters! How great their Senſe and Merit who 
could make a proper Uſe of it, harmonizing in 
Mind as well as Perſon, to conſtitute the GRAcEs. 

The Foundation of all Elegance is ultimately in 
the Mind, and ought to be there implanted, and 
firſt aſſiduouſly cultivated, by all who would arrive 
at any Degree of true Elegance. This was well 
known to the Romans of old ; they availed them- 
ſelves of it in Practice, and our quick- ſighted Neigh- 
bours the French wiſely tread in their Steps. In 
perſonal Charms our fair Countrywomen are 


acknowleged inferior to none, if not ſuperior to all. 
Yet, in Agreeableneſs, and in every rational Qua- 
lification, *tis aſſerted, the Ladies of the Conti- 


nent are conſpicuouſly pre eminent. We are not 
aſhamed to imitate their Follies ; let us not bluſh 
to adopt their Perfections, though we have not, in 
both Caſes, equal Opportunities of drawing from 
the Life. Strangers ſee them only, as it were, in 


Maſquerade, tricked out in all their Airs and Im- 
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pertinences, for public Exhibition; to get Admiſ- Þ 


ſion to their private and more rational Parties, is an 
Affau of more Difficulty than is generally under- 
ſtood. Sometimes ſuch Parties are, occaſionally 
made, in Compliment to particular Perſonages, 
but then conſiſt of a heterogeneous Mixture of 


Characters, very different from what they enjoy 


among themſelves. 


ces : they are happier in familiarizing and making 
them more known and more uſeful to the World. 
Wich them, it is neither eſteemed pedantic nor un- 


laſhionable to blend Philoſophy with Amuſement z 
an 


We boaſt of a more profound 
Skill in the Myſteries and Labyrinths of the Scien- Þ 
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and Wit and Science are ſeen united Hand in Hand? 
that too in the Company of Ladies, who bear a 
ſenſible Part in thoſe Converſations, and enter into 
all the Spirit of them. This Taſte is truly Attie; 
they have no Need of Recourſe to the Bottle, or 
the Barbariſms of the Stable; and though they pre- 
ſcribe in all Matters of Dreſs and Decoration, they 
leave to their Neighbours the improving Diſcuſſi- 
ons of Caps, Handkerchiefs, and Ruffles : Theirs 
is © the Feaſt of Reaſon, and the Flow of 
Soul.” Men are miſtaken who imagine Women 
are to be entertained only with Trifles ; and they 
juſtly hold him in ſecret Contempt who pays them 
ſo ill a Compliment. In the Name of all that is 
good and ſenſible ! let us throw off this Tyranny of 
Cuſtom, and give the Minds of our Females a 
more liberal and proper Caſt. Along with the 
common Qualifications of the Pen and the Needle, 
they might, with Eaſe and Pleaſure to themſelves, 
be led through a regular Courſe of the Belles 
Lettres, ſuch as Geography, Chronology, Hiſtory, 
Sc. particularly they ought to be perfected in that 
rare and uſeful Accompliſhment, the Knowlege 
of their native Language; to feel it in all its Force, 
and comprehend it in all its Beauties; to write it 
with Correctneſs, Purity, and Elegance; and to 
read and ſpeak it with all that conſummate Deli- 
cacy, Propriety, and Grace of which they are con- 
feſſedly capable: Their Minds thus enlarged and 
qualified for receiving and communicating the 
higheſt and moſt refined Pleaſures of rational and 
ſocial Intercourſe, what a noble ! what an intrin- 
ſically valnable Addition would it make to the 
Catalogue of their other Perfections! * 

d Thus, 


*Whoever caſts his Eye over the Liſt of young Ladies prefixed 
to this Work, may find abundant Teſtimony of this Truth ; there 
may he contemplate conſummate Beauty without Affectation, good 

Senſe 
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Thus, while Gentlemen enjoy the Treaſures of 
Homer, Sophaocles, Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Xeno- 
Phon, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Duinttihan, Terence; 
Ly, Tacitus, Salluſt, Sc. Sc. in the Originals; 
the Ladies may reſort to the ſame Stores, imbibe 
the ſame Sentiments, form and improve their Taſte 


upon the ſame Principles, and collect whatever is 


moſt valuable in thoſe admired Ancients from Dry- 
den, Pope, Francis, Leland, Smollet, Franklin, Wet, 
Gordon, Guthrie, Spenſe, Sc. Sc. c. 


The laſt mentioned Gentleman is not indeed 


properly ranked in the Number of Tranſlators. 1 
He is an eminent Divine, of uncommon critical 
Penetration and Skill in the Claſſics, as well as the 


polite Arts; and, has done more to illuſtrate the 


Works of the Ancients, than, perhaps, any other 
Writer living. The Author of this Sketch is“ 


aware he has here given an Open to his Opponents, 


but he is ſupported by an Authority, whoſe perfect A 
Knowlege of the Originals none will diſpute, very“ 


few can pretend to equal, and whoſe Paſte has 


never yet been controverted. The very learned Mr. 
Spenſe, laſt mentioned : He declares, in the Courſe Þ 


of his excellent Book, entitled Pahynietis, before 

cited, his Sentiments, expreſsly to the Point: His 

Words are theſe. © When Mr. Pepe, a few Years 

% ago, publiſhed his Imitations of ſeveral of the 

cc Satires and Fpiſtles of Horace, I immediately 

«© ſaw a Connexion and Chain of Thinking in 

e them, which, tho' J had read over the Originals, 
& (ſome of them perhaps a hundred Times) | 

| « had 


Senſe without Vanity, and, without Oftentation, improved Under- 
ſtanding. Perhaps a more charming Conſtellation of female Per- 
fection no where exiſts. But ſtill more to the Honour of our amiable 
young Country women, Beauty here is not a Cauſe of Rivalſhip; 
their Minds are above the Meanneſs of Envy; a fiſterly Affection 
mutually inſpires them; and they are ever happy in each other's 
Commendations—The true Spirit of this gallant Nation, which 
abounds in native Virtues ; the Vices found among us are as yet 
comparatively few, and all of foreign Importation, 


to] 


4 © *had never regarded or ſuſpected before. I was 
„ ſurprized, in almoſt each of thoſe Pieces, 


4 with the new Lights and Beauties that ſtruck 
„ me all at once. I compared the Copies with tlie 


„ Originals, and found that Pope and Horace were 
„ much the ſame : I mean as to the true Spirit, 


& the Connexions, and their Way of Thinking. 
J then began to reflect, chow I came not to ſee 
© that in Horace before, which I now ſaw ſo plain- 


| ly in Mr. Pape's Copies from him; and the only 


* way I could find to account for it was, that I had 


s at firſt been uſed to ſtudy each of thoſe Poems 


c in the Original by Piece-mcal; that I had been 
© drawn off every other Inſtant from what Horace 
© ſaid, to what he did not ſay, and very often to 


what was not at all to his Purpoſe. That this 


* falſe and broken Impreſſion of Frace's Thoughts 
* (taken in at a Time when the Mind receives 


> © Impreſſions moſt eaſily, and reiains them moſt 
“ firmly) had given me a falſe Idea of his Manner 
of Thinking in general, and had prevented me 


from ſeeing thoſe Pieces of his in particular, in 


a right Light, 'till thoſe entire Pictures of his 
Thoughts were ſet before my Fyes by a third 


* © Perſon, who, by the Way, was himſelf, perhaps 


> © the better enabled to conceive Horace ſo clearly 


1 and fully as he has done, by his not having taken 


his firſt Impreſſions of that Poet, in the Manner 
we uſually do, at Schools.” -A Declaration, ſo 
& candid and explicit, from the Pen of fo excellent a 
Judge, is Demonſtration to the Senſes. It is in 
Truth, ſo pointed and full, that on a ſecond reading, 
it might induce a Conviction that vour boaſted 
scholars have not thoſe Advantages from the Lan- 
ö guages they pretend; that they are alſo deſtitute of 


feveral other Branches neglected in the Purſuit of 


Latin and Greek, and that not only Ladies, but 
Leven the greater Number of Boys, who waſte 
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much precious Time in Learning thoſe Tongues 
to no Purpoſe, might be much better informed, and 


more thoroughly acquainted with the eſſentiaf the 
Beauties and Excellencies of the Ancients, purely if Ina 
an Engliſh Courſe, claſſically conducted, than the Pat 
Majority of thoſe who read them in the Original & 
which, even ſo, is but thro' the Medium of all 
Verſion of their own, ſufficiently bad, and you 
doubtleſs inferior to thoſe of more capital Genuiſe ane 
already known—But they read and underſtand them qu: 
in their own Words. The Probability is, thei at! 
Knowlege of the Words is, for the moſt Part, ex 41;/; 
tremely vague and limited: But admitting it other, He 
wiſe, how did they acquire their Knowlege of th 14; 
Words? By comparing and converting them inte | il 
the vernacular Dialect, as little underſtood, and ad wh 
often miſapplied; the Blind leading the Blind. Bu er 
taking this at the beſt, Words are but the Vehicle ligh 
of Knowlege, not Knowlege itſelf ; and tho' ad per 
mitted a Part of Learning, they are ſtill but 4 ylie 
Part, the very Veſtibulum of Science; whereforef Sha 
if wholly taken up with them, we ſtop here, an Del 


negle& the more exalted and effential, all Acquiſiq Par 
tions in that Way muſt be condemned; they dq and 
moe Harm than Good. Let us not therefore hold he | 
thoſe in Contempt who want them, or multiphj in tl 
them without Neceſſity, for as the Poet juſtly ob diſp 


ſerves ; we 1 
= 2a V 
Words are like Leaves, and where they moſt abounF+ aboi 
Much Fruit of Senſe beneath is rarely found. Rea 
— . : 1 pur 
Yet, not to bear too hard upon claſſical Oftenta@ defir 
tion, after all, thould the Tranſlations of eminen he 
Geniuſes ſtill prove defective, and inſufficient to « p 
female Information, the Ladies have their Mal «., 
Friends to appeal to, and then may their Huff © 
bands and their Lovers avail themſelves of thaFF « 


Opportunit 


LS 3 


1 Opportunity to ſhew their Scholarſhip, and aſſert 


their Charter of Superiority ; they may rectify 


& Inaccuracies, and elucidate difficult and myſterious 


& Paſlages, by applying at the Fountain Head. 


But tho', with the Originals, denied the Uſe of 


all Tranſlations, you need not, ye Fair, lament 
your Loſs, or doubt your juſt Title to Knowlege 
and Eſteem, when properly inſtructed and duly 


qualified to read the great Originals you will find 


4 at Home. Shakeſpear, Milton, Spencer, Toung, Ad- 


diſon, Thompſon, Robertſon, Tilletſon, Locke, Scuth, 


Sc. Sc. are open to your View. Ihe reading of 


Milton alone, judiciouſly taught by an able and 


(kilful Maſter, might open to the Fair, almoſt the 


whole Circle of human Science, and conſequently 


& enrich their Minds with a comprehenſive and de- 


lightful Variety of elegant and uſeful Erudition. A 
perfect Acquaintance with this ſingle Author, im- 
© plies an Extent of Inſtruction which falls to the 
* Share of but very few, even of our Sex; and the 
Delivery and Eh 


ucidation of a few Lines of any 


Part of the Paradiſe Loſt, would try their Abilities, 


and put to the Proof their boaſted Learning. To 
be more explicit; let us enquire what is included 


in the Idea of good Reading, and what are the in- 
> difpenſible Requiſites to Perfection therein. This 


we may pretty well determine on the Authority of 


2 Writer before cited. Every Page of his Book 


1 
1. 
N 


abounds with ſtrong good Senſe and incontrovertable 


Reaſoning on the Subject; and immediately to our 


Purpoſe, ſpeaking of Reading in general, he thus 
ceanes a juſt Delivery. * A juſt Delivery,” ſays 
© he “ conſiſts in a diſtinct Articulation of Words, 
pronounced in proper Tones, ſuitably varied to the 
Senſe, and the Emetions of the Mind; with due 


* Obſervation of Accent, of Emphaſis in its ſeve- * 


ral Gradations; of Reſts or Pauſes of the Voice 
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in proper Places, and well meaſured Degrees off 
* Time; and the whole accompanied with ex 
* fprefſive Locks, and ſignificant Geſture.” He prove 

the great Difficulty of reading, and teaching to read 
aloud, from the imperfect State of the written 
Language: For of all theſe Ingredients, no 4 
* one of which can be ſpared from a juſt Delivery 
«© there are but two that are at all regarded in the 
« Art of Writing; it contains no viſible Marks of 
* Articles which are the moſt important of al 
& others, to a juſt Delivery; and of Courſe not likelj 
to be accomplithed by the rude and illiterate, of 
« by ſuch as neither profeſs to teach it, nor do the: 
know how.” Whoever duly conſiders the above? 1 
Definition of a juſt Delivery, and will attentively ac 
company the Author in his Reaſoning thereon, wilt 
find it comprehends much more than is generally 
imagined, and that it is not to be taught. by ever 
mean Pretender, nor acquired without Knowlege 
Attention, Pains, and Practice. A 
No Man of Genius, who writes correctly, in 
troduces a ſingle Word ſuperfluouſly. He ſpeaks ta 
the Point, and every Expreſſion, perfectly adapts 
ed, comes full fraught with its Idea, Milton i, 
ſingularly accurate in this Reſpect; every Syllablgt 
is weighed, and ſcarce a Letter finds Place with 
out Intention. It ſhould be the Reader's Care t 
convey his Language and Sentiments with the ſamq; 
Preciſion. There is a true and infallible Criterion 
ready. Having pronounced any Speech or Paſſage? 
ſhould the Student be inclined to prove himſelt, le 
him lay aſide his Book, and, upon Examination, i 
he finds but a general Notion of the Subject, the 
Traces faint, and few or no particular Images img 
preſſed upon his Mind; if the Diſpoſition and Effect 
of every Light and Shade, and the Veriſimilitudq; 


of the whole and every Part cannot be accounie 
| to 
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for; and if both his own, and the Minds of his Hear- 


ers, are not warmed and animated with congenial 
Feelings, he may aſſure himſelf he has neither ex- 
preſſed nor conceived the Meaning of his Author. 
If he cannot immediately, or upon a flight Retro- 
ſpe&, recall diſtinctly every Object and Alluſion; 
explain every Phraſe and every Word ; determine 
as to its Force, Extent, Propriety or Impropriety, 
as well in Reſpect of Sound as Senſe ; his Ideas are 
vague and inadequate, and his Delivery proportt- 
onally defective. The ſame Criterion by which 
Pepe judges of a genuine Critic, may charatterize 
a good Reader alſo. 


An able Maſter reads each Work of Wit, 
With the ſame Spirit that its Author writ, 


Nay, if the Reader cannot ſoar a Point heyond 
his Author, he certainly ſinks below him; conſe- 
quently his l'ones, which ſhould reſult from, and 
be regulated by the Senſe, will be falſe and diſſonant; 
his Emotions forced and affected; his Emphaſis 
ſpiritleſs and perplexed, and his Looks and Geſtures 
ill adapted, foreign and burleſque. 

For this Exerciſe and every other Purpoſe of 
reading, our admirable Bard, fo often mentioned, 
can never be too much recommended, "The whole 
Compaſs of 'T heory and Practice may be found in 
him alone. Whoever attempts to teach that aſto- 
niſhing Performance, the Paradiſe Loft, undertakes 
an extenſive Taſk indeed; it requires Knowlege, 
Capacity, and Talents, rarely to be met with : + yet, 
not that Work alone, in a proportional Degree, 
the ſame Requiſites, the fame Modes of Procedure, 
are incidental, in the teaching of ail others. 

The "Teacher muſt be perfectly Maſter of his Au- 
thour's Phraſeology, and able, in clear and expreſ- 
d 4 {live 
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five Defmitions, to convey to his Pupils, the va- 
rious Acceptations, of all the Terms and Words he 
uſes, literal and figurative; he muſt minutely in- 
torm them in grammatical Principles; teach them 
to regulate the Tranſpoſitions; ſupply the Ellipſes ; 
and to conſider and determine his Style; in all its 
_ niceſt Relations, and Dependencies : he muſt make 
them well acquainted with the Principles, and Laws 
ot Verſification, and what is underſtood by Pro- 
ſody, an Article of the laſt Importance, both to 
Speakers and Writers, though altogether a Myſtery 
to the Many, and overlooked by all our Gramma- 
rians; yet, wanting that, the Judgement, and 
wondertul Contrivance of the Poet, in the Appli- 
cation, Variety, and Beauty of the Numbers of 
Paradiſe Loſt; “ making the Sound an Echo to 
the Senſe ;” is in a great Meaſure thrown away: he 
muſt call in the Aid of Logic, to detect and expoſe 
the Sophiſtry and falſe Reaſoning of the Fallen 
Spirits; his Knowlege of the Scriptures, and 


Theologic Matters, will often be brought to the 


Teſt, as well as his Skill in the Sciences, Rheto- 
ric, Aſtronomy, Phyſics; Geography, Ancient 
and Modern ; Hiſtory Political, Civil, Military, 
and Natural; to illuſtrate Beauties, determine Al- 
luſions, and inveſtigate Facts: he will often have 
occaſion to excerciſe his Knowlege in Antiquities, 
Ethics, and Metaphyſics ; he muſt ſometimes con- 
verſe with the Mechanic Arts, and anon traverſe the 
airy Regions of Fiction and Romance. Heraldry too 
thould lend her Aid; neither muſt he be a Stranger 
to the Siſter Arts, Painting and Muſic, to follow 
his Authour, © while he purſues Things unat- 
tempted yet, in Proſe or Rhyme:“ nor muſt he 
ſtop even here, the Teſt and Conſummation of all 
remain behind; he muſt exemplity his Precepts, 
and demonſtrate to his Pupils, in his own Practice, 


the 
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ſet before them a living Pattern, for their Imi- 
tation. In this Light we may apply to Milton, 
what the Duke of Buckingham, perhaps leis de- 
ſervedly, ſaid of Homer : 


Read Milton once, and you can read no more; 
For all Books elſe, appear ſo men, ſo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe ; but till perſiſt to read, 
And Milton will be all the Books you necd. 


Formidable as the Picture may at firſt appear, 
yet all this may be accompliſhed by our young La- 
dies, and often has been, under the Idea of ratio- 


the Powers and Charms of a juſt Delivery, and 


nal Amuſement, and pleaſurable Converſation, ra- 


ther than a laborious Taſk. Neither to a ſenſible 
willing Mind does it require any very uncommon 
Share of Abilities, or extraordinary Application. 
Let the Learner, Male or Female, be but con- 
vinced of the Utility and Advantage, of an im- 
proved Mind, and of literary Knowlege, and un- 
dertake them in Earneſt, Excellence will crown 
their Endeavours, and a Fund of never: failing Enter- 
tainment will be the happy Reſult. 

Many ſhut the Door of Improvement by * 
tention, but Numbers ſplit upon the Rock of Im- 


patience. This is chiefly ſpoken of Adults. No 


Science is ſo ſpeedily or effeRually learned by the 
nobleſt Genius withcut a Preceptor, as with one 
of Ability and Experience, to guide and direct him. 
This is a Point indeed tacitly and often ſpecula- 
tively admitted, tho' in Practice ill underſtood and 


worſe attended to. Perſons in different Stages of 


Maturity and Improvement frequently apply for In- 
ſtruction, but what is their Idea? We only want 
to be put into a Method and then can work our 
Way by ourſelves; or they flatter theniſclves that 


* 
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the Advances they may have already made are fo 
far right; upon juſt Grounds and true Principles, and 
that they only want to be perfected. After travelling 
a tedious Time, they meet ſo many intricate Turn- 
ings and Windings they were not aware of, are ſo 
puzzled and perplexed, run into ſo many By-paths 
and inextricable Mazes, they find it impoſſible to 
make out the Journey, and with only their Labour 
for their Pains, weary and diſcouraged, at laſt, re- 
linquiſh the vain Attempt, little better if not worle 
than they ſet out. 

Indeed it muſt be allowed ſomewhat diſtreſſing 


to thoſe who have gone on a Courſe of Years, and 


poſſibly too have been eſteemed good Readers, i 


to find themſelves quite otherwiſe. Accuſtomed 
to an unreſtrained Career, they cannot at firſt, 
with Faſe to themſelves, ſubmit to abrupt and fre- 
quent Interruptions; to be (topped at every Clauſe ; 
to be called upon for Explanations at every Word; 


to be obliged to perpetual Repetitions, over and over 
again; and to be attentive to nice and critical Di- 
ſtinctions, till, by their Tone and Manner, they, 
prove they not only comprehend, but feel their Au- 


thour in his full Force and Import. This often ap- 


pears rather childiſh and unneceſſary, yet it is the 4 
only Method to attain Excellence; for, not to 
ſpeak it prophanely, unleſs they be born again they 
cannot attain Perfection. They who have been 
accuſtomed to ſkim over Volumes in a ſhort Space, 


will hardly be brought to practice and dwell upon 
a ſingle Speech, or a few ſhort Sentences, for ſeve- 
ral Leſſons ſucceſſively. The ſame Obſervations 


often inculcated; the ſame Faults often commit- 
ted, and as often pointed out; the ſame Difficul- Þ 
ties often occurring, in different Shapes; the ſame 
Rules often tranſgreſſed, and inſiſted upon; muſt Þ 
balk the Ardour of ExpeQation, impede the wiſhed 

| | RapidityÞ 
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Rapidity of their Progreſs, and ſor a Time prove very 
powerful Diſcouragements. They cannot hear and 
judge for themſelves; their Shew of Improvement 
is but ſmall; they feel diſſatisfied and unhappy ; 
and grow more and more anxiouſly impatient to 
get forward, i. e. in their Senſe to ſomething neu. 
The Teacher ſees and tcels their Diſquiets, and 
often, more from Politeneſs than Judgement, is 
induced to indulge them. In the fame Predica- 
ment will he often find himſelf involved by the Pa- 
rents of his younger Pupils. With bis own Child- 
ren he acts differently; with them he is under no 
Reſtraints; there he has tull Scope ; he perſeveres, 
and they excell. Hence we. ſee the Children of 
Profeſſors in every Art and Science turn out ſupe- 
rior to others of the ſame Standing, except where, 
without Reſtriction, they could conſider them as 
their own; for, in that Caſe, they ſedulouſly ſtudy 
the Bent of Nature, and are content to follow, as 
ſhe points out the Way, without Fear of Calumny 
or Imputation, well knowing that under her Gui- 
dance, in due Time, they muſt attain the deſired 
Haven. It is amazing what Multitudes run di- 
rectly counter to Reaſon and their own Wiſhes, 
in the Article of learning to read ; and that hourly 
Experience does not convince them of their Miſcon- 


duct. By examining the Proceſs of ſuch as are 


* moſt expert in the Art of reading, we may be 
& fully convinced, that the received Practice is al- 
* together erroneous 3 every one of whom will 
e allow, that he cannot deliver any Piece of writ- 
* ten Compoſition ſo well at Sight, or on the firſt 
reading, as on the ſecond ; nor on the ſecond, as 
* on the third; and ſo he continues improving, as 
* the Words grow more familiar to him.” But 
though *tis certain, beyond Controverſy, that we 
cannot n read with Propriety any thing which 

we 
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we do not thoroughly underſtand, and tho? it be 
allowed, “ that, thro' Skill and Habit, a Reader, 
e by the quick Motion of his Eye, may compre- 
hend the full Meaning and Import of the Wores, 
and even have juſt Ideas excited of the Manner 
“in which they ought to be delivered; yet it by 
«© no Means follows, that his Execution . ſhould 
« anſwer his Conceptions ; or that the exact Tones 
and other Accompaniments of Diſcourſe, ſhould 
© be ready at his Will; of this we have ſufficient 
% Examples in Comedians, whoſe Profeſſion it is 
* to deliver the Sentiments of others, as if they 
« were the Reſult of their own immediate Feel- 
ing. But it is not at the firſt, ſecond, third, or 
«© even twentieth reading of their Parts, that they 
„are able to hit upon the exact Manner in which 
„ the Words are to be delivered.” Theſe latter 
Authorities are extracted from the LeQures on 
Elocution, to ſhew thoſe who may be diſcouraged 
at the frequent Repetition of the ſame Paſſage, 
that they have not properly conſidered the Subject, 
ard that, however tedious and irkſome it may at 
firſt appear, it is, we again enforce it, the only 

Means by which Excellence is attainable. 
Io a Mind, highly ſenſible of the Deference due 
to the fairer Half of the Species, perfectly convin- 
ced of the Attention they merit, and deeply im- 
preſſed with the Idea of their Perfections, it muſt 
certainly be diſtreſſing to ſuppoſe any young Lady 
can knowingly and againſt Conviction be guilty of a 
Fault; a Fault not confined to one, but perhaps 
too general, of inauſpicious Aſpect, and of, at 
beſt, precarious Tendency; yet admitting that 
may poſſibly happen, it would ill become the Title 
of Friend to the Sex, not to apprize them of it. 
Delicacy is indeed required in touching upon it, 
as the Fault hinted at commonly proceeds from 
Motives 
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Motives of Decorum, or Virtue erring in Exceſs : 
Extremes of every Kind have always been thought 
dangerous, are often ruinous, and their Conſe- 
quences ever doubtful and ſuſpicious. But why, 

at any Time or in any Caſe ſhould we disfigure 
Nature with a Maſk, when in her own Perſon ſhe 
is ſo lovely and delightful ? Why ſhould we with to 
ſupplant the Human Face divine, and take a Coun- 
. terfei: to our Boſoms? why reject beautiful Life, 
and dote upon a painted Doll? The tranſparent 
Glow of external Complexion, indicates Health 
and conciliates Favour. Spirit, Senſibility, and 
Candour are the Roſes and Lilies of the Mind. 
The certain Pledges of interior Worth, the beſt 
Foundation for Affection and Eſteem. Youth and 
Innocence will ſhoot out into a thouſand little Exu- 
berancies, which properly conducted by a ſkilful 
and delicate Hand, would turn to wonderful Ac- 
count; but the Misfortune is, inſtead of the Pru- 
ning-Knife we apply the Ax; and inſtead of beau- 
tiful Nature plant an ugly Phantom of our own 
Creation in its Stead. It is often met with and uni- 
verſally known; and however received and cheriſhed 
by ſome, it is ſtigmatized in its very Name, and 
the Voice of all Nations is againſt this cenſurable 
ſeeming. In faſhionable French Phraſe we know it 
by the Appellation of Mauvais honte, but in Engliſh 
it is underſtood! and better exprefſed by the Terms 
falſe Shame, mock M:dſty, o oed Delicacy. Af- 
fectation of all Sorts is unanifable ; and this "&f all 
others the leaſt excuſable. It at no Time contri- 
butes to real Good, but is always injurious to thoſe 
under its Influence; enfeebling and abſorbing all 
their Faculties, it utterly incapacitates them to ex- 
ert their powers to Advantage, even upon the 
moſt eligible and praiſe-worthy Occaſions. Not 
only in itſelf unbecoming, it deſcats or powerfully 
obtruas 


and has often been the Protector of Virtue, as well 
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obſtructs all Attempts towards Improvement, par- 
ticularly in whatever Reſpects, but in the remoteſt 
Degree, the Xhibition of any public or ſocial Ac- 
compliſhment. Let us take it in any other Light, 
it cannot be fairly juſtified; no, not even in Point 
of Diſcretion ; tor ſo far from exciting flattering 
Ideas, it almoſt without Exception creates the moſt 
unfavourable Impreſſions of their Temper and Diſ- 
poſition. To ſay nothing of its being a moſt ſtri- 
king Mark of Ruſticity and Ill-breeding, a very 
moderate Acquaintance with the Human Heart, 
will ſhew, they reaſon incorrealy who attempt to 
ſupport or palliate this Defect, on the Suppoſition 
of innate Goodneſs; for we diſcover it in equal 
Degrees, both with the Vicious and the Virtuous, 
and it as often proves a Cloak to a bad Inclination 
as an Attendant on a good one. In Schools, where 
the Numbers and ſucceſſive Variety afford the 
faireſt Opportunity of Experiment, it is a pretty 
certain Remark equally applicable to both Sexes, 
that thoſe Children who appear moſt timid, dejected, 
ſpiritleſs, ſheepiſh, and backward under the Eye 
and |'uition of their Inſtructors, are the moſt un- 
promiſing Characters, and proportionally artful, 
miſchievous, negligent, and riotous when left to 
themſelves and out of the Reach of Obſervation. 


To plead that even aukward Baſhfulneſs is prefer- 


able to direct Impudence, is aſſuming a poſitive 
and inadmiſſable Conſequence ; there is a manifeſt 
Line of Diſtinction between them, and to be per- 
fectly diſengaged from the one, does in no Reſpect 
imply you muſt neceſſarily be tainted with the 
other. Self-poſſeſſion, upon all laudable and in- 
different Occaſions, is a Characteriſtic of Truth 
and Innocence, conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Princi- 
ples of Natural Modeſty: It is the Companion, 


as 


their neareſt Intimates, at the Requeſt of a So 


CU 01 
as the Preſerver of Life, when every other Re- 
ſource has failed; oppoſe to this, its Subſtitute, | 
which ſome, even well-minded People, fo culti- 
vate and admire; what is it, but inſtituted Hypo- 
criſy, and authorized Deceit, which ,in the Hour 
of Emergency, conſcious of Meanneſs, and Depra- 
vity, ſhrinks and expoſes the unfortunate Subject 
to Confuſion and Sorrow, nay poſſibly to utter 
Ruin. Sometimes this muddy Stream derives its 
Source from Poverty of Sentiment and Imbecility of 
Soul ; but it is much more frequently found the 
ſpurious Progeny of early Habit, and Prejudice of 
Education. Surely it can never be the Buſineſs of 
Parents and Educators to inculcate a Principle fo 
unwarrantable, but by all Means to eradicate every 
Veſtige of it that may at any Time peep out. Im- 
plant, a Love of Decency and Propriety, but be- 
ware of taking Appearances for Reality. The 
Bluſh of true Modeſty is very amiable, the delight- 
ful Offspring of virtuous Senſation. The Emba- 
raſſments of its Oppoſite, are the Effects of diſguſtful 
Artifice, founded in the conſcious Perception of Evil. 
Vicious Hearts may need Concealment. Let ſuch 
only aſſume the Maſk; but let Virtue be taught 
to walk uprightly without Diſguiſe, and clothed in 
her own native Brightneſs, like the unclouded Sun, 
ſhe will gladden and illumine all beneath. The Pal- 
pitations and viſible Pains Mothers themſelves expe- 
rience upon the moſt trifling Occaſions, and the 
many aukward and futile Excuſes they affect to 


or a Leſſon on the Harpſichord, one ſhould think 
might caution them not to indulge this Simular of 
Virtue in their Daughters. How lovely is the 
Picture or Richardſon's Miſs Harriot Byron; her's 
was the very Reverſe of this Style of Conduct, and 
may be propoſed as an admirable Pattern for the 

Imitation 
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Imitation of all young Ladies, who wiſh to recom- 

mend themſelves by Propriety, Delicacy, and 
reeableneſs of Manners. 

The Fault there inveighed againſt, is in Reading, 
moſt frequent and reprehenſible; but thoſe who 
labour under it, when ſpoken to, are apt to ſay 
they cannot avoid it, and taking this for granted, 
never make the Attempt ; though in the very An- 
ſwer itſelf, and the whole Tenor of their Conver- 
ſation, they give Evidence to the contrary. © There 
cc 


are few Perſons, who, in private Company, 


& do not deliver their Sentiments with Propriety 
& and Force, in their Manner, whenever they 
&« ſpeak in Earneſt. Conſequently here is a ſure 
& Standard fixed for Propriety and Force in read- 
“e ing, or ſpeaking in Public; which is only to 
6 make Uſe of the ſame Manner in the one, as in 
tc the other. And this they certainly would do, if 
& early Pains were not taken to ſubſtitute an arti- 
& ficial Method, in the Room of that which is 
& natural.” 

The natural, eaſy, and true Manner of Utter- 
ance here inſiſted on, would. be alſo attended with 
another Advantage, no leſs deſirable and important, 
a ſuitable Propriety of Looks and Geſture ; for ſo 
intimately are the Faculties and Inſtruments of 
each connected with the other, that there is an al- 
moſt unavoidable, if not a neceſſary Correſpon- 
dence among them, ſo that they cannot well ſub- 
ſiſt independanily and apart. "The due Exertion of 
each, happily united, conſtitutes the ultimate Per- 


fection of Delivery, But ſome young Ladies, from 


an inadequate and miſtaken Notion of Beauty and 
Delicacy, conceive a Compliance with this Prac- 

tice, might appear ſomething maſculine, and di- 
ſtort and injure the Symmetry of their Features. 
| Experience 
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Experience proves directly the Reverſe. Speak, 
that I may ſee you, ſaid the ſenſible Philoſopher, and 
ſurely the moſt perfe& Delineation of Still Life, 
cannot ſtand in Competition with the generous 
Impulſes of a good Heart viſibly adorning an ani- 
mated Countenance. Have we not an Inſtance now 
among us, ſtriking indeed? Whoever has had the 
Happineſs of converſing with Arpaſia can need no 
farther Demonſtration. She is Candour and Frank- 
neſs itſelf; her Manner might almoſt convince 
an Infidel ſhe never entertained a 'Thought ſhe 
ſhould bluſh to reveal. In the conſpicuous capti- 
vating Variety and enchanting Play of her Coun- 
tenance, you read her very Soul. And to this ini- 
mitable Expreſſion ſhe is more indebted for her 
Beauty than to the Lineaments of the Medicis ſhe 
could have been without it. 

Purely from Prejudice and Miſmanagement, the 
entire Buſineſs of Life, ſeems to be nothing but 
one continued Round of teaching and unteaching z 
learning and unlearning. Infants on the Breaſt are 
taught to cry for Baubles, and afterwards beaten 
to unteach them. 'They are taught to ſcold and 
beat the Floor tor hurting them, and ſhortly after 
cuffed themſelves for transferring their Anger and 
Blows to one another, when at leaſt there may be 
the Appearance of Offence to prompt Retaliation. 
They are indulged for a Time in all their idle 
Whims and Caprices, and then are tortured till 
they learn Addreſs and Cunning to ſuppreſs or con- 
ceal them. They are profeſſedly taught to be De- 
ceivers, and then ill-treated and deſpiſed if they 
be diſcovered. By Indulgence they become unto- 
ward, turbulent, and ungovernable, and then their 
Spirit is depreſſed and broken, by Severity and Re- 
ſtraint. They then degenerate into the daſtardly, 

aukward, 
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aukward, and clowniſh, and are hurried into all 
Companies promiſcuouſly to file off their Ruſticity; 
here they acquire Pertneſs, Petulance, and Effronte- 
ry. The next Step is the grand Tour, this is the 
School for Faſe and Gentility ; by the Time they 
are thoroughly expoſed and known in the Beau 
Monde, they generally have taken their Degrees 
in every faſhionable Vice and Extravagance, and 
return Home finiſhed Coxcombs and Debauchees. 
By Folly and Intemperance, they deſtroy their 
Health, and ruin their Conſtitution, this induces 
premature Old Age, with all its concomitant Mi- 
ſeries and Infirmities ; this teaches them, but too 
late, the Propriety of Reſtraint, they fly again for 
Refuge to the Nurſery, and, by an attentive Regi- 
men, ſtrive to keep up a frail and feveriſh Being. 
But, alas! Death now takes them into his Tuition, 
and completes the ſad Cataſtrophe of this compli- 
cated Farce. ; 

Thus in ſupporting the female Right to Litera- 
ture, other collateral Matters are introduced, per- 
haps not quite conſiſtent with the ſtrict Rules of 


Method. This is not meant as a regular Treatiſe, 


but only a few curſory Thoughts occaſionally 
thrown together, not however without Hopes of 
public Utility The general Advantages and Defects 
of School Fducation are touched upon; Cauſes 
aſſigned ; Alterations and Improvements attempted 
and propoſed : That Women are endowed with a 
rational Soul, and improvable Faculties is alſo 
maintained ; and without encroaching upon the Pro- 
vince or Prerogative of the Men, a general Courſe 
of Inſtruction in their Mother Tongue is contend- 
ed for, and pointed out; and ſuch Obſervations 
and Advices offered as may give it Effect, render 
them more amiable, uſeful and happy, and reſtore 

to 
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to them their due Rank in the Scale of Society. * 
Whoever denies it, cannot with Juſtice impeach 
their Claim, but furniſhes ſhrewd Suſpicion of 
great Defects in his own. What Ideas! what Sen- 
timents! what a Taſte for ſocial Enjoyment muſt 
the Man have, who founds his Title to Eſteem on 
his Wife's Ignorance ! how little entitled to Reſpect 
and Obedience, who would eſtabliſh the Throne of 
his Authority on the Folly of his Conſort ! Diſ- 

race to common Senſe ! O Shame to Manhood! 
Diveſt yourſelves of ſuch illiberal, groveling, hu- 
miliating Notions! In the very Choice too you 
defeat your own Purpoſes. Nothing is more aſſum- 
ing than Ignorance; and even to 2 Proverb, Folly 
is wiſe in its own Conceit. Nothing ſo perverſe, 
obſtinate, and provoking. You have read the Fable 
of the ſick Lyon. The Inſults of elevated Charac- 
ters is to be borne, their Errors are half reconciled in 
the Commiſſion; nay, we may love even the Failings 
of thoſe we eſteem, but the Arrogance of Fools is 
inſupportable. Can you bear to ſee the moſt difinter- 
eſte Actions perverted ; the brighteſt Characters 
traduced ; the moſt exalted Merits depreciated ; 
intereſting Facts confounded and miſrepreſented ; 
malicious Inſinuations thrown out and ſupported ; 
yourſelf injuriouſly attacked; your Conduct re- 


proached; your Expreſſions carped at and wreſted 
to 


In Situations, where Women are required to exert their Ta- 
lents, we do not find the Men ſo wonderfully ſuperior : g en the 
Stage; it is indeed the leaſt eligible Welk in LI; as at bett it is 
barred with certain diſreput ble Abatement-, yet it furniſhes Proof 
in Point, Garrick, Sheridan, Barry, i adevard, King, &c. ve 
deſerved the Applauſe beſtowed on hem; Mrs, Cihber, Mere en, 
Clive, Yates Firzberry, and Parry, notwithſtanding the Dittercnce 
and Diſadvantages of Education, thine out with equal Luſtre z the 
laſt, as a Performer, in many Parts, ſtands unrivalled; ſhe is the 
only Player I ever ſaw who came up to my Idea of aArng. In the 


inferior Departments the Women have generally the Advantage. 
Cairo MixoR, 
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to unauthoriſed Purpoſes; your very Looks miſcon- 
ſtrued ; your Oeconomy ridiculed ; your Family 
neglected ; your Labours diſconcerted; your Chil- 
dren's Minds poiſoned ; your Friends diſguſted and 
alienated by Rudeneſs and Mal-treatment; your 
moſt worthy Dependants baniſhed, your moſt valu- 
able Servants diſcarded ; and every malevolent Ad- 
vantage taken to defeat your beſt Intentions, ob- 
ſtruct your Meaſures, interrupt your moſt innocent 
and laudable Purſuits, embitter your Gratifications, 
ſully your Reputation, and ſacrifice your Peace ? 
If theſe Things be your Averſion, ſeck a Wife of 
Underſtarding. This is no exaggerated Picture; 
theſe are the perpetual Erjuyments, and daily Avo- 
cation of Women of contracted Minds, and narrow 
Education. In Proportion to the ttle Merit they 
themſelves poſſeſs, they aſſume Prerogative, and 
deſpiſe it in others. Though the Sun glare full in 
their Faces, they will ſwear it is Midnight, and 
you, wiſe Sir, muſt give up, and make Uſe of their 
Optics, not of your own. If you be really con- 
ſcious of your own Imperſection, if you feel your 
own Imbecility, ſhew your Senſe at leaſt in one In- 
ſtance, and chooſe a Wife of Underſtanding ; ſuch 
a one will not expoſe your Weakneſs; ſhe will 
conſult her own Honour in promoting yours. Such 
a Wife is a Crown of Glory to her Huſband. Such 
is the Wife ſo happily characterized in the elegant 
Lines of Pope. | 


Oh ! bleſt with Temper, whoſe unclouded Ray, 
Can make To-morrow cheariul as 'To-day ; 
She who can own a Siſter's Charms, and hear 


Sighs for a Daughter with unwounded Ear ; 
| L That 
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That never anſwers till a Huſband cools, 
And if ſhe rule him never ſhews ſhe rules; 
Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
Yet has her Humour moſt when ſhe obeys. 


Such a Wife will be your Comforter in Sickneſs and 
in Health, and the ſtill improving Charms of her 
Converſation will ſupport you in the Arms of old 
Age, or a Priſon. Now turn yourEyes inwards: do 
you ſtill find any Repugnancy within?—does Con- 
viction operate ?—are there any internal Struggles 
remaining ?—The Difficulty you experience in 
digeſting this Advice, may be a farther Proof how 
little likely you are to meet implicit Obedience 
from a Wite, on your favourite Hypotheſis. What 
Arguments ſhall reduce Folly to Reaſon, or keep 
Ignorance in the Paths of Wiſdom ? Reverſe the 
Picture: Good Senſe is ever modeſt, diffident, 
and diſcreet ; gentle, obliging, and ready to ſubmit 

theſe are her genuine Characteriſtics. | 
Many can ſneer who cannot reaſon; and thoſe 
who are incapable of inveſtigating Truth, will yet | 
endeavour to laugh it out of Countenance, ang 
overturn it with a Gibe. Some ſuch ſupercilious } 
Wiſeacres contract the Circle of female Know- 
lege into a narrow Compaſs indeed! O how they 
chuckle! how value themſelves on a coarſe, ſtale 
Bit of Witticiſm which they retail on every Occa- 
ſion! to this wonderful Effect; that if a Woman 
knows Plain-work, and read a Book of Cookery, 
it is Knowlege ſufficient for any of them. Pro- 
vident Mortals]! Excellent Caterers for Happi- 
neſs | we fee where your Senſe lies. To you it 
is no Breach of Juſtice or Charity to wiſh ſuch 
Y oke-tellows. When Mankind are again reduced 
to a State of primitive Ruſticity, and have not the, 
Means of paying either Cook or Sempſtreſs, the 
Wiſdom of the Doctrine will ſhew itſelf, and, 
then 
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then it may be good Oeconomy to eſtabliſh it in 
eneral Practice. Surely no Man of common 
Senſe could ever mean it ſeriouſly; when firſt 
urged, it muſt have been ironically againſt ſome 
penurious Muck- Worm of a Parent, who had 
not the Heart to pay for a meritorious Daughter's 
Education, or in Ridicule of ſome pert inſignificant 
Trifler, ſince ſuch muſt be expected, or perhaps 
againſt thoſe who place all Merit in Externals, 
acquired with ſuch Pains, and purchaſed at ſuch 
Expence ; for the Abſurdity of Extremes is always 
beſt ſhewn by their Oppoſites. Such Parents 
there are; but 'tis to be hoped very few, who, 
convinced of the PraQicability of a better Plan, 
have it in their Power to purſue it. Many ſhining 
Inſtances now preſent themſelves of Parents whoſe 
Conduct towards their Children is not only irre- 
proachable, but an Honour to human Nature; the 
regulated Minds, unconſtrained Behaviour, and 
truly amiable and virtuous Diſpoſitions of their 
Children, are Teſtimonies of the Truth. But it 
is againſt the Spirit of the Times to particularize 
Names; Envy turns pale at the Thought, and 
Malevolence ſtands ready to pick out Faults, or 
make them. External Accompliſhments are indiſ- 
pu:ably eſſential to a polite Education, yet, com- 
paratively eſtimated, but in a ſecondary Degree. 
They are in their Nature, tranſient, and depen- 
dent on Circumſtances; ſudden, uncertain, and 
interrupted; like Meteors in the Air, they catch 
our Attention for a Moment, but having little in- 
trinſic Merit in themſelves, they blaze, they vaniſh, 
and are lot in Oblivion. Far otherwiſe the Effects 
of an elegant and improved Underſtanding ; that is 
ermanent; that is ever new, is ever amiable; it 
enhances and gives Luſtre to the reſt, and ceaſes 
but with Lite. &© It cannot be denied that the 
Improvement 
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Improvement of Converſation would greatly con- 
tribute to improve our Manners, and to make us 
take Delight in Society. The Way to improve 
Converſation, is to make that a chief Object of 
Attention, in the Education of our Youth, by in- 
ſtructing them in all the Points eſſential to it, in- 
ſtead, of leaving it, as we do now, to Chance, 
To attend to their Delivery from their firſt Efforts 
to articulate, to the utmoſt Perfection of a refined 
Elocution. To make them ſtudy the preciſe Mean- 
ing of all the Words and Phraſes in their native 
Tongue. By conſtant Practice, both in reciting 
the beſt Works, and their own extemporaneous 
Comments upon thera, to give them a Facility, 
and Elegance of Expreſſion; all this will be done 
of Courſe, if we make the living Language, as it 
ought to be, our firſt Object of Attention; and 
conſider the written one, as 1t ſhould be, only in a 
ſecondary Light. This would be the moſt effectu- 
al Way to check the Force of that ſordid Principle, 
Selfiſhneſs, the Nouriſher of every Vice; and to 
give Vigour to that noble one of Benevolence, the 
Source of every Chriſtian Virtue.” 

Upon the whole, it muſt be granted, that a Nis 
formation in many eſſential Articles in our Inſtitu- 
tion of Youth, and a Syſtem of Education ſteadily 
purſued upon more rational Principles, have long 
been evidently wanting, and moſt ardently wiſhed 
for; yet, all Means hitherto employed, to bring 
about a Revolution in our Schools, have proved 
ineffectual. It has ever been thought a Taſk too 
arduous for any ſingle Perſon to attempt; and 
though all the Efforts of the many eminent Maſ- 
ters throughout the Kingdom were united, they 
would avail but little towards producing ſo defir- 
able an End. As this is a Matter which affects 
every Individual of the Community, it is from the 
Publix 
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Public alone we can expect a Remedy. If Pa- 
rents could be prevailed on to look into, and cloſe- 
ly examine the Pretenſions and real Qualifications 
of thoſe who ſet up for Jeachers; and, where 
particularly circumſtanced, would rely upon ſuch 
Accounts only as are indeed authentic, the Reſult 
of a well-informed, diſtinguiſhing, unbiaſſed Judge- 
ment ; and would take Pains to be thoroughly ac- 
3 with the Methods, Intentions, and entire 
ope of the Perſon to whoſe Care they commit 
their Children; and fully ſatisfied of theſe, would 
then give them wholly up to his Management and 
Tuition (obliging them to conſtant Attendance, 
and a punctual Obſervance of his Rules) their 
 Cenſure would be more juſtly to be feared ; their 
Applauſes more valued, and ſought after ; and as 
Pique, Partiality or Faſhion, would have but little 
Influence, none but Men of real Merit and Abili- 
ties would offer themſelves Canditates for ſo great, 
ſo important a "ruſt. The happy Conſequences 
would amply recompence them for their Trouble. 


Were Parents but more cautious whom they truſt, 

And to good Maſters more exact and juſt, 

Great Revolutions ſoon in Schools they'd fine, 
Pleaſing to both, and uſeful to Mankind: 

And each his ſeveral Charge might well command, 

Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. 


In brief, do you who are bleſſed with Children, 
whoſe Province it is to ſtudy their Advantage, 
judge diſpaſſionately, and proceed upon the ſolid 
Principles of Regularity and right Reaſon: Do you, 
Fathers and Mothers, diſcharge your Duty ; good 
Maſters wili {von appear and indiſputably accom- 
Pliſh theirs. 

UD Upon ſuch Conſiderations, and with ſuch Views, 
Mr. WuvrE undertook the Education of Youth ; 
and, with all Deference, preſumes, that where 
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the ſame Principles are ſteadily adhered to, 2 
Boy, with a proportional Share of the Gifts of 
Nature, muſt become a more uſeful Member of 
Society, than is poſſible in the common Methods. 
His Heart will be humanized ; his Underſtanding 
opened; his Sentiments enlarged ; his Morals im- 
proved: he muſt be a more diſintereſted Friend; 
a more rational Companion; a more confirmed 
Chriſtian; a better Man; and, in a Word, more 
completely qualified to diſcharge every Duty of 
Life, in whatever Station. 

The Syſtem here alluded to, as now eſtabliſhed 
in Tux EN GUI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, is com- 
prized under two Diſtinctions, an inferior and a 
ſuperior Courſe. The latter grafted on the former 
upon an Academic Plan, to finiſh in the moſt am- 
ple and complete Manner, the Fducation of young 
Gentlemen, not intended for the Univerſity. The 
firſt or initiatory Part, is a general preparatory 
Courſe, calculated for about five Years, which 2 

young Gentleman of moderate Capacity, ſuppoſing 
him to commence in his fitth or ſixth Year, may 
reaſonably accompliſh by the Age of ten or eleven 
previous to his entering upon the dead Languages, and 
higher Branches of Literature. Numerous Inſtances, 


in Evidence of the Conſiſtency, Scope, and Practica- 


bility of this Courſe might be adduced, and their ſubſe- 
quent Progreſs, and Reputation, in every Branchof Sci- 
ence, both at School and UNIVERSTHT , fully evince 


the Advantages and NEcessITY of ſuch an Inſti- 


tution. It is peculiarly adapted to the Purpoſes of 
Children of Rank, entitled to fit in either Houſe of 
PARLIAMENT ; and equally calculated to anſwer 
the important Ends of thoſe who would effeQually 
diſcharge the Duties of their Calling, and are de- 
ſirous to ſhine in the PULPIT, on the BENCH, or 

e at 
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at the Bar. The Country Gentleman who wiſhes 
to ſupport an Intereſt, and maintain an Influence in 
his County; the Merchant in the Aſſemblies of his 
commercial Brethren; and even thoſe of inferior 
Note, in their corporate Capacity, muſt ſoon per- 
ceive the Advantages of a CLASSICAL SYSTEM of 
Engliſh Education: the great Object of which is © to 
* render the Students in the moſt eminent Degree 
uſeful to themſelves and to Society; by taking 
proper Care to ſtore their Minds with Plenty of 
the moſt uſeful Ideas, to give Strength and Vi- 
gour to their Underſtanding, and Force and Per- 
ſpicacity to Reaſon ; and at the ſame Time to 
ſupply the Means of diſplaying thoſe Faculties to 
others in their full Power and Beauty.“ All 
theſe are the certain and neceſſary Conſequences of 
laying the Foundation and Streſs of our Learning 
in the Study and Cultivation of our MorhER 
ToNGUE.t "3s 


* 
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+ In a public Aſſembly, conſiſting of upwards of three hundred 
Gentlemen ot Learning and Abilities, a Subject of a very intereſt- 
ing Nature was occafionally ſtarted, and for a long Time agitated 
with ſingular Addreis by ſeveral Diſputants. Maſter RAL Tu GORE, 
Nephew to the Earl of Refs, was accidentally preient, He liſtened 
with Attention, and at lat modeſtly obſerved to thoſe near him, that 
he believed he could confute many Things he had heard aſſerted, 
and if it were not improper for a Child to ſpeak in that Aſſembly, 
with Leave, he would endeavour to do it. Permiſſion was aſked, 
and granted. He pleaded his Youth and Inexperience, and hoped 
they would excuſe ſome Defects in Articulation, as he had left 
Guernſcy, the Place ct his Nativity, where French is chiefly ſpoken, 
but about th e Years before; he then clearly and aiſtinctly entered 
upon the Diſcuſſion of the Queſtion, and entirely turned the Current 
of Debate; concluding with this ſpirited and pointed Remark upon 
ſome Inftances of Perſian I'vranny he had mentioned, Would a 
Free State! would a Briton ! would a rational Creature tamely ſub- 
mit to ſuch Indignitics !** This young Gentleman, his Brother 
ANTHONY, end a confid-rable Number more of their Cotempora- 
ries and Claſs-Fellows, accompliſhed the Courſe laid down (except- 
ing Book-keeping and the Mathematic Part) with conſiderable Ad- 
. ditions, at a much earlier Period than the Time preſcribed, Maſ- 
ter LyNAam, perfect in the former, had made a Preficiency in an 
advanced Courſe at nine Years old, 

+4+ Mac Goz x was at this Time dut in his eleventh Year, 
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In the Execution of this Plan, the Propoſer found 
himſelf obliged to deviate from the generally re- 
ceived Modes of School Diſcipline : And, obſerv- 
ing that the Actions of all Perſons, appearing in 
any public Capacity, are greatly liable to Miſre- 
preſentation and groundleſs Cenſure, from the Mif- 
apprehenſions, Ill- Nature, Envy or intereſted Mo- 
tives of ſome; and the great Supineneſs and prompt 
Credulity of others; it was thought neceſſary, 
tor the Satisfaction of the Parents of his Pupils, as 
well as in regard to himſelf, that they ſhould have 
frequent Opportunities of examining perſonally into 
the Nature and Propriety of his Inſtructions, and 
the Attention paid to their Children, By theſe 
Means they would be enabled to form a fair and 
impartial Judgement of the whole, 'which could 
not be done from flying Reports, or a few random 
Queſtions, caſually popt to a Child without Order 
or Connection.“ This gave riſe to 
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In the Examination of Boys, we ought to confine ourſelves to 
the Authors they have read, to time it p operly, and'do it with Deli- 
cacy and Reſerve, We ſhould only put ſuch Queſtions to them as 
it may be juſtly ſuppoſed they ought to anſwer, avoiding ſuch 
Things as probably they never thought or heard of, This would 
give them an Opportunity of newly themſelves, and ſufficiently 
prove their Judgment, and the Profi dfency they have made at School, 
And by allowing them a proportional Degree of Praiſe, they would 
be convinced their Labours were not vain, and Succeſs would give 
a double Edge to their Application. A contrary Behavicur damps 
their Spirits, renders them liſtleſs, indolent, and unwilling to ap- 
ply, as thinking it impoſſible to anſwer our Expectations. I 
have, with the greateſt Indignation, heard the Diligence of a moſt 
accurate Maſter called in Queſtion, becauſe a poor young Boy was 
unable to anſwer every Thing propoſed ; when perhaps the Fault 
was rather Want of Accuracy in the Examiner, than any Lawe- 
neſs in the Boy. In a Word, when People judge from trifling 
Circumtlances, and will not be at the Pains to examine into the real 
Progreſs of Children, it is in vain for either Maſter or Scholar to 
depend upon their Approbatioa, BARrCLAY. 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS: 


And theſe he flattered himſelf might be productive 
of ſtil] greater Advantages ; for the extraordinary 
Care and Pains taken to prepare the young Gentle- 
men on thoſe Occaſions; the Delight they mult 
naturally tee] in the Preſence and Approbation of 
their Friends ; together with the Premiums, and 
other honorary Marks of Diſtinction conterred on 
ſuch as excelled; and the tempered and manly 
Confidence, Faſe and Freedom acquired by ſuch 


Ixerciſes, muſt, doubtle's, infpire them wih a 
noble Spirit of Aſſiduity and Emulation, and great— 


ly tend to their Advancement. Here, likewiſe, 
the learned and judicious Auditors might have a 
fine Opportunity of exerciſing their Abilities, gy 
proving their Regards to Society in general, 

well as to their own Children. Nothing was ever 


produced entirely perfect at once, nor is any Man 


exempt from Failures and Inadvertencies, theſe 
they might, from Time to Time, point out, and 
communicate ſuch other Remarks and Obſervati- 
ons as might greatly contribute to the Perfection of 
the Undertaking: And, though all Children might 
not be equally benefittgg, as Nature is not <qually 
bountiful to all, the difeerning Parent would have 
Reaſon to felicitate himſelf on the Difcovery of his 
Child's true Genius, and native Propenſity, which 
would here be called forth, and manifeſt themſelves, 
and might ſerve as a moſt excellent Clue to guide 
him in his future Deſtination. 

Is it now requiſite to appeal to the Candour of 
ſenſible and diſcreet Parents? Muft the Powers of 
rhetorical Artifice be exerted to conciliate Favour 
to a Scheme fraught with ſuch numerous and ſuch 
ſignal Advantages, confirmed by a Length of Ex- 

perience ? 
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perience? I _ think it. They are your Chil- 
dren, the dear Pledges of your Affections, the ten- 
der Objects of your moſt benevolent and worthy 
Purſuits, for whom I plead. *'Tis your Duty, your 
indiſpenſable Duty, coolly and diſpaſſionately, to ſeek 
out, examine and maturely conſider the beſt Me- 
thods of promoting and ſecuring their Improvement, 
their Virtue and their Happineſs. No Perſon, no 
Conſideration, can, or ought to ſtand in Competiti- 
on with them. They are ſeverally and collectively 
the "Treaſure, the Hope, the Support, the Life of 
future Society; they are a ſacred Depoſit confiden- 
tially entruſted to your Care, by the Deity himſelf. 
O, Mothers! how are ye honoured above all Crea- 
tures! tis yours to uſher into Life Heirs to Fternt- 
ty! For whom the Majeſty of Heaven, our bleſſed 
Redeemer, came down and ſuffered! and to that 
Deity are you anſwerable for your Conduct to- 
wards them. Diſcard your unmeaning, ſelfiſh In- 
dulgencies; lay aſide your petulant Humours, and 
let Reaſon only be your Guide, when their Good 
is in Queſtion. Parents, awake! reflect! truſt 
not your vague, il|-concerted, imaginary Notions, | 
nor bury your golden Talent in the Earth ; theſe 
will be poor ineffectual Pleas at the great Day of 
Accompt. I know what it is to be a Father; I 
have Children, and I love them; as a Preceptor, 
perhaps no Man has ever been more happy ; and, 
as a Father and a Friend, I love my deſerving 
Pupils alſo; I enjoy their Merit, am unhappy in 
their Diſtreſſes, and equally rejoice in their Feli- 
city. If what I have advanced be founded in 
Reaſon, and in Nature, adopt it; if otherwiſe, let 
it meet the Fate it deſerves. From my Enemies 
expect no Indulgence ; from my Friends, in this 


Caſe, I dchre none. 
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CORRIGEND A. 


Page 25 line 3 for, is the meſt, read, avere the meft, &c. 
38 line 14 for, the Studies, read, the ſame Studies 
41 line 13 for, O! what diſturbs yeu, read, What now diſs 
| turts you ? | 
42 line 24 for, And, read, But 
43 line 28 for, ill-time, read, ill-umed 
46 line 25 for, perceived, read, perceived 
50 lines 10, 23 fer Spenſe, read, Spence 
62 line 2 for, Reſbecis, read, reſpets 
64 line 4 for, there, read, here 
69 line 29 for, and r:ad a bcok, read, and can read, &c. 
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wherein the Cauſes and Conſequences of the 
preſent imperfect State of ELocuT1oN in the 
Britiſh Dominions are minutely conſidered, and 
Practical Rules, deduced from the Principles 
and Conſtitution of our own Language, laid 
down for its Improvement ; whether in the Pul- 
Pit, or the Senate; on the Bench, or at the 
Bar. II. PRELECTIONS, or Select 
Speeches and Paſſages from the moſt admired 
Ancient and Modern Writers, exhibiting a Va- 
riety of Examples for Practice, with occa- 
ſional Remarks, and Directions, particularly 
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Delivery. The third Edition. 
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VI. MORAL MISCELLANY: All care- \ 
fully ſelected from the beſt Modern Authors. 


VII. MA THO: or, the CosMoTHEORITA 
PuERIL1s, in Tuo Velumes. Wherein, from 
the, Phenomena of the Material Warld briefly 
explained, the Principles of Natural Religion | 
are deduced and. demonſtrated: A new Fdi- 
tion, corrected throughout, and very conſide- 
rably cnlarged, and enriched with ſeveral valu— 
able Modern Improvements. The whole now 
rendered conlormable to the NEWTONIAN 
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VIII. T.ECTURES on .LOCUTION, &c. the 
third Edition. By THOMAS SHERIDAN, A. NI. 


IX. LECTURES on the ART of READING ; 
In which the Principles of that Art are develo- 
ped from the firſt Rudiments of Speech, ard a 
Syſtem of Rules laid down for the Attainment 
of it. In the Courſe of this Work, the proper 
Manner of Reading the uſual' Service of the 
Church is pointed out by accurate Marks, illu- 
ſtrated by Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Surg 1b AN, A. M. Author of the LeQures 
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